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TING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—New 

Qisine will be admitted into the following Departments 
si nCTOBER, 1851 ;— 

EO L DEPARTMENT, whieh provides a course 

LOGICAY ily practical in its nature, for those who 

to offer themselves as Candidates for holy orders. The 

poe er thee tent “four C me beg eave, a oe 

ney os ~ hd ~ uce & 

waa having as fea A Iaiter two 

2 SEBARTMENT. ol ge enna SEUNOND ane 

including Greek and Latin, Mathematics, English 

‘and History, ak and German, and adap’ ted f 


ale 





‘or those 
feadents who purpose to proceed to the Universities of Oxford or 


payee of APPLIED SCIENCES, which yee. 
course of Instruction for those who are likely to be engaged 
Engineering, Surveying, Architecture, and the higher 
of Man’ Art. Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
, Surveying, Geometrical Drawing, Mineralogy 
<pmenee Art and Machinery, are taught in 


TARY DEPART MENT-—intended for the teslning 
Commissions in the Army, or direct appoint- 
I =. ne India C ecapany "s service, and includin: 
History, Mathematics, English ao 
—y erman, Drawing and Fortifica 
ay AL DEPART MENT-in Tye ey system 
wided for those who are intended to take a 
at the Universities of London, Edinburgh, 


a 
f, 


ue 


17, OOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
An extraordinary EVENING MEETING of the Zoclegioal 

Society will take pl EA aa Y, September 9, at 
ve a description of the 
Bkeleton of the Great Chi TROGLODYTES GORILLA. 


Roxar. COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 

The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this IN- 
STITUTION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 
and Assistants. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
- oot Cetenes next, and end on Saturday, the 2ist of February, 


The FEE for Students working every day 
during the Session, is. ti) 
Four days in the week, is 0 
Three days in the week, wee 0 

Two days in the week, is . a 0 

One day in the week, is... 5 0 

Hours of Attendance from ‘Nine to Five. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at the College. 
UY’S.-The MEDICAL SESSION commences 
on the gee F of OCTOBER.—The IN 

ADDRESS will en by BENJAMIN GUY BABINGTON, 

M.D. F.R.S., on W nestay, the Ist of La paiy clos 
udents must ro a me yd 
to their education and conduct: they are 

















e vxaminations at the College of 5 and 


a 


eliguitlemen beg een of becoming 
pay 400. fort the a} year. 40l. for the second mot and nd tak for ev or every 





16, 


ded int. ‘0 parts— 
Classics, Mathematics, and General Litera- 
ie in thie are d yreees pare Pupils for the 
for the Theological. General Literature, and 4 
ts of King’s College, and for the Learned Pro- 


te D Division of Modern Instruction, including Pupils in- 
General and Mercantile Pursuits; for the Classes of 

ineering, an y Science in King’s College; 

frthe Military Academies ; for the Royal Navy and the Commer- 


4 Promectus, Sales 8 full information, may be obtained at 
oo e 
aay one of these Departments 


ropained trom te e 3 's College Calendar (to be obtained 
, or sent rll ‘Post, =a or by qonticstion 


Mie College, pr 
M, =f » Beoretany, BE oe boll . n. 
ao teehee LF, * D. Se See 


NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS.— 
EREB Be olvee, that the next EXAMI- 
EGREE of DOCTOR of MED DicIns will 
DNESDAY tne. 15th of OCTOB 
Col! of Ene gland, Edin- 














Fellows 








Ro: ieges of Surgeons 
f the Faculty. of Physicians and Surgeons of 
tiates. Lo vw 


of the 
igible for anianion, 
& Dar, the Profesor ot iBediive, 


m da: 
period of examinati ge himself to the Secretary for 
tgutration on or before the l4t tober. 


By order of the Coneaes Academicus, 
AMES M* BEAN, A.M., Sec. 


mdon Apothecaries’ Company, 





y letter vie 


& Andrews, Sept. 1, 1951. 
—" COLLEGE, BELFAST. 





SESSION 1851-52. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 
ig. The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will begin 
SYRIDAY. OCTOBER 24th. 
“yoRTY -PIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 241. each, will 
by examination, at the commencement of the Session. 
exempted from payment of one-half the Class Fees in 


- pees ond antl subjects of the several cmminations, § gee 
Belfast qed aie Col- 


Berticngre sneha a ks 
C. ALLEN, Registrar. 


(By order of the Presigent,) 
Queen's College, Belfast, June, 1851. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES and of | t 
SCLENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF peg ae ge gen 
Course of Study at this Institu will 
DAY, the 6th of NOVEMBER, oh and tl the fi following 
sand Practical Demonstrations will be given during th 


Leaner, lied to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 
UATURAL i HISTORY, applied to Geology and the Arts—Ed- 
aBCHLANTCAL, CIENCE, with its applications to Mining— 
CURT tat Keeper of Mini applications—John Percy, 


4 GROLOGY, and its ractical ap) pplicaticns—4.¢, Ramsay, F.R.S. 
(MINING and MINERALOG —Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 
The Pee for the Course of Two Years is one yegment of Thirty 

or llasve Pounds for each Session, from November to 


struction in the Field, in Geolcsy, Mining, and 





Fé 


Hut included in the above c! 
Students may attend separate Courses of Lectures and 
instruction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 


ries for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 
Aton ils on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 


and Navy, either in the Queen’s or the 
a Company’s Service, are admitted to the 
the u usual charges. 
Propose to eater’ ‘with the view of obtaining the 
‘Mftseum, fom uested to apply to Mr. Trennam 
=" whom th the necessa’ formation 
T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 





ee 





year ce; or the sum 1002, in 
ment, wil entitle the ‘Student to a perpetual 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Assistants, an a etiaen bstetric 
Clerks, are selected, La ing to merit, trom those Students who 


have attended a second yea 

Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, is authorized to 
enter the names o Students, and to give r information if 
ADIES’ COLLEGE, St. rete *s-road, Canon- 
bury.—ST. MARY'S HALL » will oran for Classes, 
under eminent | agg on t! ber. Val aerEs 

Bartno.tomew, Esq., rPainter to ter Majesty will d 
a Lecture on the Tinportance of Draw: yt a branch of ‘Edu. 


cation. The are will commence at half-past Two o'clock 
cisely. Admittance free. — 


HE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Bedford-square. 

—The NEXT amseron pene 1852) will COMMENCE on 

WEDNESDAY, the Ist of the four days 

res will ack, byt the new 

= De, RE. 

Lectu it = open to the 

begin on Monday, he. oth of 
Ostober, on the sires Subjects, and y the following Pr 








ORTH LONDON SCHOOL OF DRAWING 


AND M LING. 
Settens Pati wirep met ‘it ERINCE sient oP 
ies desirous of obtaining the a: intment of A 
pe fe fene ped DaAv ies | in this is col, Ay = “ 
send thei ith t -. 7 e > Hem. Secretary, 
on dt before Wednesds}.s Sept. 10, Balory 50l. perannum. Attend- 


ance three evenings in the week. 
18, Adam-street, J. NEVILLE WARREN, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Adelphi. 
AC CLERGYMAN, residing within a mile of 
ridge, a high Wrangler of his year in that University, 
has a VACATE for a PUPIL paring to enter C! oe —_ 
East India Compan "s College, Haileybury. “Hh His cor 
hends Sanscrit, Hindustani, and Persian, her with t the “Clas: 
sical and Mathematical sub) jects reguired in 
1501. per annum.— ress, C. M i 


hat College. Terms 
care of Messrs. Macmillan & 

Co., Booksellers, re 
O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 
MEDICAL PUPIL.—A Married Medical Man would be 


happ. wag te ross receive into his house a well-educated and gentlemanly 
Yout PI Being Surgeon to a very large Iron Work, the 
pM eis 


a of the etal B pensteens TL enowledge 9 He must 
a member hurch, Premium moderate. 
ferences exchanged. A: a 5 RK at Charles Grossmith’s, 
1, Wellington: street, Strand. 


E O L O G Y.—Persons wishing to become 
uainted pag this interesting branch of Science wil! find 
> | er stu ly fac’ rk 














ies by rs? of Elementary Collec- 
pas, we can had at T Twenty, or Fifty 
eenenee, cate arranged and sold bj Me  SENNART. (Mineralogist 
er Majesty), 

A Collection for “Rive Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, co tains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabinet, 


MIN ERALS which are the Components of of posten, or comnsienal 


imbedded in them Jas’ 
Sout, e, Hornblende eat hahestes, Fe Fe ay PS 2 Te Wale ten re sae 
Bulb. tno is: itumen, c. . 


. Fluor, Selenite, 
yon, Manganese, Li Tin, Zine, Co ¥ 
a HOCKs Silver, G ante, Sinn Cues 


— oe ica-slate A ae Porphyry, 


tine, Sandstone . Lim ~~ La 
‘OSSILS from the ‘Llandetto, plot, Lolioe, Derenten, 
— um, fdas, S Ool ite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
01 

ANT T elves PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY, vith a view to facilitate the qtady of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Bubstances in aL. “ Arts, illustrated b: 
an extensive Collection of Specim c.—Mr. Tennan 
is Agent for the Sale of SOP WITH GboUbdICaL MODELS, 
which can be had in Sets from 2. to 





BIBLICAL LITERATURE Rov, B. $. Johns, Head Master of 
the Grammar School, Dulwich College, and late Master 
Mark's College, Chelsea. 


at St. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY— lex. Bain, Esq. A.M. 
ANCIENT HISTORY—Vacan' 
MODERN ~Sadeiamealis a Sandford, Esq., of Lincoln's 


In: 

MATHEMATIOS—Rev. W. C K, of Trinity Col brid 

NATURAL HISTOR KY—R E P Grant MD. Prehecocr of ose 
Coli London. 


e Ana ini Waiversit: 

NATUR. L PHILOSOP! Y—Rev. W. 
CHEMISTRY, LIGHT HEAT and | ELECTRICITY —Eaward 
So F.R.S. F.8.A. F.G.S., Professor of Chemistry 


&& Horticultural Society, and Lecturer on Chemistry 
PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY—Alex. Bain, 


LATIN with’ ENGLISH GRAMMAR—Rev. B. G. Johns. 
ENGLISH ae te AND LITERATURE—Leopold 


GERMAN 1 MP ANGUAGE AND LITERATURE—Adolph Hei- 
in, Ph.D., Professor of German in University College, 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE—M. Adolphe 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND PERATURE—Signer Valetta 
LOCUTION—Leopold 


ni Be bof King's College, London. 


rhtee Guineas for every Clas 


The Fees. 
which meets twice in the week, and’ Three 
that every Clase for a 


meets once ; but Tickets’ may be taken 
single Term. 
For a detailed Prospectus apply at the College, 47, Bedford-square. 


DUCATION.—A GRADUATE, of long ex- 
nce in tuition, PREPARES A FEW YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMEN fort forthe Military Ocllagss, a —y the Lm oy 
are efficiently and expeditio 
ference to the parents of pupils A= ~ just their Exami- 
nation. Terms, which are very mod 11 be sent on applica- 
tion, pre-paid, to Detra, 17, King William: “street, Strand. 


ExMAY. FRENCH, and SSALIAR— 
HERR AIN, from the Berlin University, begs to reco’ 
mend te. J oti Gentry. and Public in general. his New 
System of GERMA N, in the most easy meth: éthod of learning 
the ote _s an Saeed y short time. ms for 
Ladies and Gentlemen at their residences, or . Herr a 3. 
new Classes for both sexes will commence 0! os uesday, the 16th of 
September, twice a week,—in the morning for Ladies, in the even- 
ing | pa ae = my French and and ji, = ught, = | yk ap- 
roved princi: a Professor from Paris and an n from 
Fiorenz. Schools: and families aeaeee on | enenee p terms at 











RITISH SHELLS and FOSSILS.—R. Damon, 

of WEYMOUTH, has directed his attention to the above 

branch of CONCHO LOGY a eee oy &, the hin Togo rolitic nature of 

the Dorsetshire and neig' ring coasts, fer care- 
fully-named collections = the fo oti snoderase prices :— 

100 200 aio | connans aovenal « each o #2 12 6 

oe 6 0 


1 12 0 


x. >. a always on Sale a large COLLECTION OF FOSSILS 
rom L; Regis a and other parts of Dorset.—Improved Dredges 
= Collecting § 


Publishing.—Labels for British Shells. 


HE ATHENAZUM.—For SALE, s |, Copy of 
this valuable Werk. in excellent diti 
the very rare Volumes for 1828 and 1829, complete t aa the end of 
1850, 23 vols, 21 of which are substantially bound in half calf with 
flexible backs and uncut edges, and 2 vola. in Numbers. Pri oe Bix 
Guineas ; cost pewards of 25.—Apply to P. A. Dexizy & Co., 13, 
Regent-street, Pal Pall Mall. 


AS MICROSCOPES, two very excellent instru- 
pent yith B at feng thas ba eat ghjects, S exible bags, &c. ‘ictan, 
Picea fostabtich years), Author 
anufacturer of the 


ee atehs Eas 
A 


a Ae the Priss 
Views, A ustrated od 
Concerts and Even‘ 


ing Entertainments, by ‘Mr. Cox. jun. 














Partin, OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and 

ILLUSTRATED SAtALOoUs containing MANU FAC- 

TURE Classes XI. to X FINE x. 
containi: sie COLON LES and Serbian STATES, 


euler com ictin the 
4 . SPICE ie Stationers. 


Official Catalogue Oftice, 29, New Bridge-street, at 


Hyde Park, and of all 
H E RT-JOURNAL 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 

This interesting and valuable Voiv up! is now ready for delivery 
at the price of ‘One Guinea, Cesantiy be und. It consists of 404 
pages, and contains engrafings of nearly 2000 Works of Art and 
: together — a Table of Contents, a History of 
tion (illustrated by large Exterior and Interior Views) 

several learn | on the leading objects of 


this Volume is advisable ; as it cannot be 



































every d to f the 
and several ladies of distinetion— Address to Hess "Harn, 35, 


London-street, Fitzroy-square. 


ARIS. — EDUCATION, PROFESSIONAL, 
CLASSICAL and pomesti¢ Mons. DE BRAT offers 

to Young Men, desirous of pe their stud: 4 the French 
Lan, age and the Classics, of walkion the Hospitals, or studying 
the eculiar odvenseans, combined with the comforts of home. 
Mons. as rat has been established fifteen ogee ye references 
which will satisfy the most anxious ir —-— ay ~- — 


wo ver Waar month, or week. byoapestns ca can be 


lidre, Foreign Bookseller, 








Ear! for 
re rinted. and there is no doubt of its largely increasing in value. 
“- Volume will be supplied by any er town or 
country. 
- Publisher : George Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 


RINTING, LITHOGRAPHY, ENGRAV- 
ING. — Pam phlets, Sermons, Catalogues, Prices Current, 
Circular Letters, Invoices, Cards, and all Printing required in 
Trade and Gommnaren,—Asesaae goed pene or othe: wise,— 
executed with 8) a ond r, at the lowest rate of 
charges, by THOMAS HICHARDS “late. ‘of St. Martin’:-lone), 
37, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn. 
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HE DEAN and CHAPTER of WESTMIN- 

STER being about to erect eight houses on the vacant ground 
between the Proad Sanctuary and Dean’s Yard, near the — 
entrance of Westminster ‘Abbey, in invite parties si to have 
residence in vthe heey of the Courts of Law and the Houses of 


a? ee at pope of ok Se sxchiitest, = S. 
COTT, ng-gardens, who consider su 

m bas therein as may, without interfering with the general 
design. | with ite or convenience of parties willing to 


take a lease of one or mete of the houses. e terms and condi- 


ns paztloniogs mov be o on applica- 
to G. G. Vincent, road Wensteasy , or to H. A. Hunt, 
Esq., 4, Parliament-street, Westminster. 





NGRAVINGS.—GEORGE LOVE, £1, 
BUNHILL-ROW, FINSBURY, a ee 

informs Collectors he has on (at reduce: rh rices) a choice col- 

lection of ANCIENT and MODERN ENGRAVINGS and ETCH- 

ubens, Correggio, Raffaelle, Tit d 

wanevelt, Vernet, pe cgeen &e. & 

led on the receipt of t - pone stamps; 

and the: ——_ iso be had of the Importers English Books in 
most of the ities of America and Europe. 

Established above 60 years. 
ITHOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING.— 


Estates, Plans, Drawings of Ph meg Manufacturers’ 
pevemene te Works of Sci 





Cheques, Bi of Exchange a 

Sarda Bes and every description of E 

by the first artists and workmen, at yy: 
—WATERLOW & SONS, 5, 65 to 68, London Wall, London. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 


Be canny & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
CaRBT Ora Ere. LINCOLN’S INN LONDON, re- 
spectfully announce, to Ladies eb and Gentlemen destrous of Publish 
terary pr ons, that 
cafculated tor handsom: ely and ery Retonehy'| PRINT INTING d BOOKS, 
PAMP iets, &. B. & H. can secure for Works printed by 
em the advantage of bein; blished by the first London Houses. 
500 a lets, 16 pages, size of - eneepenen 3 ena, 
ae on geod aur weil pressed .. *} 23 17 6 








Forwarded ( cunrioge tree )to any part of the Ki: pe 
of Type, with IN TRUCTION ~& 4 AUTHORS ‘for culating | 
the extent and cost of manuscri hen printed, &c., transmitt 

on of Four P sears 


ostage 
*y* A VACANCY for an TN-DOOR APPRENTICE. 
J. DENT has REMOVED from 2&2 to 61, 





STRAND, (being 21 nearer to Charing-cross, and 
ite reet,) and solicits an inspection of his 
extensive STOCK of CHR TERS, CH and 


CLOCKS, as above, also at 33, Cock: 
change (Clock Tower Area). 


EASES. J. * .— M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 
rs, and Acrnts to the Rorat AcapEMY, No.7, Old 
Jewry, Pn to remind ‘the Not obility, Gentry. Rae ists, that "they 
continue to receive ents of O f Fin “yn Baggage, 
&c.,from all parts of the ontinent, for c aed through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of — to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad 
every i ey may be had on application at their "Office, a8 
above. Paris, of M. es No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Chama (established u upwards f fifty years) Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be 
had in succession. ‘yithous delay, by all Subscribers of on 
GUINEA PER va and by all Pi rst-Class Country Subscribers of 
neas and A Prosp will be 


Two Gui: forwarded on 
Spplication. 


Cuartes Epwarp Mcpre, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 


spur-street, and 34, Royal Ex- 














Second Edition, Gratis, of 
RDISH’S NEW and ORIGINAL LIBRARY 
LAN, pee piying, Books for Perusal on a scale of eco- 
nomy never before ai Von-Subscribers may read 
THREE VOLUMES FOR ONE PENNY. 
SUBSCRIBERS IN TOWN 3 AND COUNTRY have full com- 


aml it of two stamps. 
oaouas OnpisH, Me ibrarian, 27, Lamb’s Conduit-street (Post 


+ BOOKS. —W. Miier’s CaTaLocve, 
Fuse, paew suey. on pogtutas 08s lection from his exten- 





ve ~—. and ? every di ment of Litera- 
ure, inclu: at unusua rices. Sent 
free on lding any on n Angling, at unto Tyce Pie London 


Te LAW STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
eh de OTHERS.—TO BE SOLD, in consequence of the Owner 
from business, the Interest in the LBASE and sor. 
WiLL & first-rate LAW STAT ea ty and STAMP D 4 
THLBUTORS py ya td T, which been carried o 
for the last sixty years in the best situation in the City 
of Dublin, the me rofits rs 000. 3 
The prem remises, in addition 
are, om their “Books, to the Law Cou 
the sale of Law ks. abits, and 
i sufficient capital, i undoubted opportunity of 
ig a certain inoomes, 1 veins © oer a ready-money aucun. 
The present stock ean be had at a valuation.—For partic a 
ply to Messrs. Gusrates Hamixton, Solicitors, 30, South Frederi 
street, D ublin Messrs. Hopwoop & Son, 47, Chancery-lane, 
ondon. 











z. a A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 


25, Fleet-stree on, FRIDAY ath, the IMPLEMENTS 
of TRADE and STOC Mr. T. E. STATE, Bookbinder, (by 
ion of his d ineludi: Wilewe ‘utting Machine. 


ing 
go smaller Arming Standing 
owerful Double Standing 
screws and cheeks, Millboard, Cutting Machine, two ton we ne of 
Mill quantities of Bookbinder’s Cloth, Brass 
and Letters; 2,500 Domestic Cookery, large quantity of Novel 
Newspaper, Juvenile Books in quires, Paper, &c. 


R. = Le A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Pleet-street, on FRIDAY, 19th, and SATURDAY, 
Sip, the LIBRARY of 2 GENTLEMAN, removed from Cam: 


Arming 
Press with tren Screw, P 








R. L A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
125 eet-street, on FRIDAY, 26th, some Lag sn —— 


old mgs on Library including an extraordinary tutions, 
T rade, Co , Commerce, Banks, Public Institu ——— 
|e 187 Volumes, collected more than 100 years ago, containing 


numerous articles of excessive variet 


R. L. A. LEWIS is preparing to SELL 
shortly. his House, 125, Fjeet-street, the important 

Spey. e of "STEREOTYPE "PLATES, the pees o' of — a4 
Mino HILUS NOBLE, of Fleet-street and 
comprising upwards of 20 tons weight, and including t! that | t popular 
series of Novels, Tales ae Zomenets published under the title 
of *‘ Novel Newspaper,” 

Catalogues are preparing, _ will be forwarded on application 
on receipt of four postage sta’ 


Autograph Letters, the ee of the late WILLIAM 
DAVIS, Esq., of Manchester. 


Pe on & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
perty, will SELL by. AUCTION, at their Great 

Room, 191 *Piccadill on TU ESDAY, Sept. 9, i ee on 

COLLE: ECTION of of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of the late 

8, Esq., consisting chiefly of ile Aut 

of Literary an | Scien‘ haracters : 13 Letters of of Pete e 

Shelley; Royal Aw ae including Henry VII. itr: 

Edward VI., Oliver Cromwell, and a copy of Caulfield’ 's ‘High Court 

of Justice, dto., illust: rated with some very rare autographs of e as 








a 

handsome Recap Books filled with autograph letters edt 

&c. The a in this Collection mostly relate to the pursuits of 

the write: ively, and are therefore especially interesting. 
Catalogues wil will be sent on application (if in the country on re- 

ceipt of four stamps). 





EONARD & PEIRCE, 
ao states Boar, Baltes, Baga 
Cot . 
ing?, F y Goods, and ae pan By respectfully sol: for 
8: ca by A ‘Auction 


The Subscribers are Conductors of the Boston Sales of Books to 
the Trade, — take place in the first week in 73 = jane Novem- 
ber of each year. JOSEPH NARD, 
CHARLES Ht t PELRUE. 

O the HEADS of SCHOOLS, &c. STEPHEN 
GLOVER’S VOCAL DUETTS :—The Midnight Moon—The 
Murmuring Sea—The Echo Duett—A V. oice from | the Ware hy 
do you Watch the Lone, Lone Deep ?—V Roar rs the Ni 
me where do Fairies dwell ?—The Two Forest N. 
Countess—Tell me where is Beauty found ?— P ilamer 
ful Nights—Music and her Sister Song—Th 





Days— 
ere is a Sweet Pwd 
Rose—and his lovely duett, What are the Wild Waves saying? 
Each 2, 6d. and 3s 
London : Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street, Publishers 
to the Queen. 





OX’S PALACE.—The CRYSTAL PALACE 
THAT FOX BUILT. A Pyramid of Rhyme. Illustrated 
with Nine Pictures, by JOHN GI BURT. The House that Fox 
Built—The Workmen Building it—The Gappese and Miners Test- 
ing the Girders—The Arrival of the Goods—The Steamers, Ships, 
and Trains—The Visitors and Deiibiters—The Ro: ——_ 
sioners and Executive Committee—Prince Albert and the Royal 
Children, and Her Majesty the Queen. 
Small 4to. price 1s. ; 4 with the Plates ro ee Half-a-Crown. 

David Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, August 30, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Society of Bagend 














Sales by Auttion. 


ME; L. A. LEWIS will have SALES by 
AUCTION of Libraries, small Books, Prin 
Fichares, sad aneous Effects Bs BEVERY E iy Fuipay 


Mi 
on the previous to be sold meer | Bt 
p- 2% in the! ibllowing w eek. 
R. a A LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
on WEDNESDAY, toth, the REMAIN- 
ING cOPLES. of 8 of Essex, 4to 


“kf aunty o: 
—I of Lk Orders o 0! ka hoes lates highly coloured, 
100 co yon ean ic Paldines © of London 
aed Sasclaee and Ancient Ar 

chitecture of England — Anti oy mthedrale 


Delamotte’s 
pre. oes loured like drawings—Saxton’s Shires of E: 
dni'und Wale Architectural and Miscellaneous Books. 13 wie. 











Orchids for the Million, by Mr. 
America, phosphate of lime of Williams 
Animal =e La Pant for out-door wood-work 
improvements in eving. Phosphate of lime, American 
Australia, emigration to, to, by Mr. — Ss ane my 7 to aaa by 
Ling, Sydne Mr. Bowden 
Baily’s Central America Potatoes, to to winter 
ay British song, by Mr. Kidd| Potatoes, a 
Association. a of Potato dis 
Calendar, Horticultura: Raspberry pease, by Dr. Smith 
Canna, to grow a Heapi machines, American, 
Clover ‘failure, by Mr. Mureott and Garrett’s 
Cutbill’s Market Gardening Roses, old double yellow 
Dahlia showing, by Mr. Edwards| Sea monsters 
Draining - = Reotibas Sowers. by me. Paul 
rainage Companies, r. e! ter gar 
Shelley , Sweetwilliams, monstrous (with 
Flax, culture of, by Mr. Row- engrevings) 
nD 
Forests, tropical, physical and) Turn: p moth, by Mr. Bru 
r effects of the ‘i Vegetables, Murdoch’s oon 
— * 4, 7 Cleghorn ments in’ prese’ 
Fruit cro ictoria bey 
_—_ arta oe, of ee 
rape 8, garde! orold 
Guano trade Weather at C Chiswick 
fo Floricultural Soci: ity chester 
ure, management of, by Mr.| Wilts Horticultural Society 
mpson Yorkshire Agricultural Society 
Mit grape 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle and A: 


tural 
Gazette contains, in addition ~~ _ ag the po 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, one a ane ~e Lay * peturpe fr 
the Potato, ute Newa Hay, a Markets, 
and a 
actions of ¢: 

po meg any Newsvender.—_OPFICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


aon w* a aoninend AJ, pons the trans-. 





This day is published, folded in a, case, price 24 Plain ; or 5 
N OVERLAND JO 
EXHIBITION, showing URNEY to the GREat 


and VISITORS. ABTICLIs 
By RICHARD y- 
London : Chapman & Hall, 1 93, Piccadilly, 
To be had of every Bookseller, and 3 at all Railway Station, 


INTERIOR OF A NUNNERY AND PRA 
P CTICES op TEE 





New editions, in 2 vols. 18mo. cloth, with Engravings, Mths 


separate! 
AWFUL DISCLOSURES fo MARIA MON, 


of tee 5 Fon | Dieu N 
ith oJ teu Nunnery, Montreal. Third editig’ 


2. "2, Confirmation of Maria Monk's Arial Dis 
preceded by a Reply to the Priest's Boo Seoma 
oes ait a By te er, Se 
r Protestant.”— Port 
ene Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
Just published, 12mo. cloth, price 8a. 6d. 
NEW GREEK DELECTUS, FL to 


the om tee cne i of bw | hig My A+ 
elie He H, c wir 
id Assistant {bans 





ith a Lexicon and 


with Avpendix 
Fellow of Magdalen Co! ¥ tan 
Wrhis W ork has 5 been most fa bly recei 
© voural 
d into Public Schools, 8 i ainaiy 





London : D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY—VOL. XIV. REPRINTED, 
Dieting WYNDHAM. By the Author 
ra 4 a Men’s Tales, &c. &. Price 1s. in boards; or 


inc 
The fives Works, by the same Author, 
the * Parlour Library,’ price 1s. each in boards ; or le ea eae 


1. PRE-VISIONS of LADY EVELYN. 

2. TALES of the WOODS and FIELDS, 

3. TWO OLD MEN'S TALES. 

4, TALES of the FIRST FRENCH REVOLW. 
ees Edited by the same Author, 

5. BELLAH, “a Tale of La Vendée. “By Feuille 


Simms & M'Intyre, 13 Epternesten: -row, London ; Belfast 
Sold at all the lway Stati msend 


THE STORY GARDEN. 
= Ae, is B puntiched, a delightful Book for = A 
i Designs by Whim 
‘OMETHING NEW FROM THE $1 
GARDEN, brought by Sister for Ida, Agnes, and Ernie 
Other Works adapted for Presents. 
Home Influence. By Grace —- Price 6s. 6d. 
The Mother’s Recompense. A Sequel to ditto, 


Price 7a. 

Woman’s Friendship. By Grace Aguilar. Price 
68. 6d. 

The Vale of Cedars. By Grace Aguilar. Price 6s, 
4 Amyott’s Home; or, Life in Childhood. 

3a. 
The Good Boy Henry. Price 1s. 
Le Petit Rimeur ; or, French and English Rhymes, 


Price 1s. 6d. 

The Goriand ; or, Poetry for Childhood and 
Youth. Price 

Hugo Heid 0 on the Steam Engine. Priee 4s. 6d. 


London : bridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
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SECOND EDITION, REVISED by the AUTHOR. 
This day is published, price 3¢. the 2nd Edition of 
FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION to the 
STUDY of POLARIZED LIGHT, with a 


ees Rosettes gis 


Instructions. 
and Microsco By C 


dent of the 

by numerous ye En both —— and plain. 
"Printed for Beck, Colemancetreet ; and published 

John Van Voorst, Pe Jie LR Ww, ee 





HE PEOPLE’S and HOWITT'S JOURNAL 
is now published in Monthly Parts only, at 6d, Part XXVI. 
Hed “a y . rhe M Hy Venice, - a 
ion 0! e e) 
wishin’ of | Don Quixote,’ and Part VII. tint areti 
ice 18. ene 
a — & Co. 22, Warwick-lane. 
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Sil 
Soldier of Fortune, IL. A Forest Bi Ride. oy 
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stant 
The Chureh. of Rome in her ee with Secular 
Dublin: James M'@ pper Sackville-street, Wo. 5 
\& Co., 2, Amen-corner, 3. y4 and — Sold by all 


DR. HOWARD wy ee —, 
PET. the FORBIDDEN FRUIT, of rae 








and "the CHIEF CAUSE of DISEASES of 
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Illustrations, 2s. 6d. each, in cloth, Just published, feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. | NOTES : and QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 











yt | TPRANS MBLE — 
ARTS employed i in the CONSTRUC- RA ATLANTIC RA S; or, a Record commmemiention for Literary y Bn, As, Audiqusss 
WELVE N , ery 5 st , ad, No. 97, 
TION of DWELLING HOUSES. h RODUC | STATES, CUBA, and the BRAZILS SY in the UNITED this day, contains: N otes on Books, Ty Gabriel Harvey—Antiquity 
L ARTS =ameed in the P of Kilts—Julin and Vineta, the drowned Cities—C urran—Nelson’s 
By A RUGBARAN, Coat—John Knox—Pendulum Demonstration of the Earth’s The: 
HON of a tc. | _“* There is about the sketches an air of truth and reality which | ory—Whale of Jonah—A ly Bell-house—8. Trunnian—Lord 
USEFUL 4 ARTS employed in the PRODUC- recommends them as “frustworthy counterparts of the things de- | Mayor not a Privy C &c.—A Speci Number sent op 
eens "family Park or Agua rice 1494, and Va » 
on 
anne CLOT J a W. Parker & Son, West Strand. Sentene : George on. 156, Fleet-street. copious Phen, ~& ce ry ri price tk A gh ond awe 
—— Order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 





LADY DORMER’S NEW NOVEL. 


Just published, feap. cloth lettered, price 3s. 6d. 
RADE and TRAVELS in the GULPH of 














. ¢ : e N , WESTERN 
Awful De Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. Hanners, Habits, Customs, and Heligion of the Léa = 
: jecond y J.5 
eal L A D Y S EB LI N A C L I F KF O R D. Tondon: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and Thomas Gill, Easing- 

we 

London, e 48, imperi 
tn A NOVEL. HOREA SANCTI ViTI; or, STEPS in the 

to Edited by LADY DORMER. WLP OURNEY of PRINCE LEGURI. ’ Twelve Designs by 
h’s 7 “They are simply and poetically conceived. Their application 
.c ADAMS is at once unive and special ; and their suggestiveness, whether 
int Master ¢? ALSO, singly or as a series, very great.”—Spectator. 

George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 
ones JOHN YTON 
H DRAYT . HE RAILROAD BOOK of ENGLAND: 
) 0 
ee G THE LIFE AND DEVELOPEMENT OF A LIVERPOOL ENGINEER. HISTORICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL and PICTURESQUE. 
RINTED, 
In 2 vols. t Bvo. 21 By EDWARDSCHURTON : 
Author of vols. post Syo. 21s, *,* This work, intended to supersede the now obsolete “ Road 
D boards: or + . Books” and“ Itineraries,” describes all the Cities, Towns, Country 
. RicHaRD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. Seats, and subjects of local interest in the neighbourhood of the 

published n yericus* Lines,” with their position from the nearest Railway and 
3. Gd. in cloth _- tation. 


It contains 600 pages, printed from a clear new type, is 
illustrated by a Map and 50 d 


rN. é 9 r : FL f+ ngravings of Gentlemen’s Seats, an 
DS, MR. RUSKIN S W ORKS ON ART. iateaisosin “EB. Churton, Library, 96, Holles-street. 

NEW SERIES pod Se OF _ _ ee. 
REVOLW. eady, in 2 vols. 218, bound, 

L THE STONES of VENICE. Vo.cme rue First. With 21 Plates and numerous ROMAN TIC RECORDS OF D ISTIN- 
































GUISHED FAMILIES. 
by Feuillet, Woodeuts. 42s. Being the Second Series of * Anecdotes of the Aristocracy.’ 
: By J. B. BURKE, E 
; and Belfast 2, THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. With l4 Plates. 2s. pyro the copious materials afforded ‘by the h history of the , 
a happy selection, adding second wing to ‘his 1 interesting Siobare 
Tou wo 3 MODERN PAINTERS. Vou. Fifth Edition. 18s. Shunal’ of high ant uoble families are here presented to view” 
; STORY Vou. II. 10s, 6d. Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great ames 
Erie PRE RAPHAELITISM. : ice 2 In 1 yol. double foolscap, with Coloured Charts, 1 
= vo. price 2s. . 
nies tne ‘ a int A CONCISE HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHT. 
: a * A NEALOGIC. AL Art 
el to dit, | » EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of VENICE. Paar L, con- = — ‘hy ft iENE AGE LOWRH. aie 
i tainii , at one glance, the erent Sovereigns o 
ilar Price us Five Pintes, Sitio imports. fe. France, Brain, Portugal, dermans. ‘ieeey ees who. ¥ ith their d de- 
, ~ . ; % nations ether 
London : SMITH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. cipal ‘Battles an [ events which have conuered ty their Pe — 
x Price 6s, forming a valuable work for Schools and Private Tuition, and 
Childh al ey ise Pm ery ey Gay AS library — ‘ a 
9 OOK 0! er ‘4 i “ +! th high, “Js oti ic Then _ 
ROUTLEDCE’S STANDARD NOVELS. Pinca raging ic 
lished in England.—Also ¢ Press, OD 
yes, for th f Schools. 
aRh P With an Ilustrati ice 28. 6d. cloth gilt j ondon : Sin ‘Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Hamilton & Co. Sante 
thood and ith an Illustration, price 2s. 6d. ¢ . ov 
\ y 8vo. cloth, price 4a.; or with Hartley’s Preface, 58 
ee ita | JASPER LYLE (a Tale of Kaffir Land), by MRS. WARD. | ay gree ET Pret, Oe LL: 
4 N @ ; 
row. AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. being a relation of Things Heard and Seen. 
THOR, BD : . SWEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN 
inal Also in this Series, each Work complete in a single Volume— RELIGION ; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church : a 
T to the ROMANCE OF WAR, by G WHITEFRIARS. by the A fw comets Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages 8vo. cloth, 
y GRANT. , by the AUTHOR 0; HITE- 108. 
d. 7” y = 4 
AIDE-DE-CAM NT. | HALL.’ SWEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE’ RE- 
32 nae ~ ny ILITY and PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, by Miss A OMPEETE: LISTS of 
sale E AND SENSIBILITY an¢ y Miss AvusTEN, COMPLETE LISTS of SWEDENBORG'S 
WORKS may be had on application. 
Published by a 
—— 4 THE HOUSE WITH SEVEN GABLES and SCARLET LETTER, | —__W-Sewters.6, Kine street, Hotborm, 
OURNAL By HAWTHORNE AMBLES THROUGH ROME. By the 
9 y ” ) CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. Just published, at 
Phelpa's Ed . ‘ . 6d., is the most interesting work of the Season, 0and may be 
London: GeorcE RovuTLepGE & Co. Soho-square ; and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. read at'any respectable Librar ome Phe Conclave, Elect and 
Coronation of the Pope—A Pope's Funeral--Midnight Mass at 
= Rome—The Fopes, ay Priest, p Jesuits, Bon = a Ma- 
o ‘ onnas— scan ery, 
aM, Just published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. (pp. 1663), price 21s. Papal Benediction at San gost Take The Miserere in 
\GAZINE + oe eastine Cha — “+ ~ Mh may = ao rhe, ae yp ee Prsday 
ain pn a m vernment— 
Water eras A COPIOUS AN D CRITICAL oa Visite of the P Police The Grand a Penitentiary—The Spiri- 


‘Fey L ENGLISH LEXICON Fiala state of the Jews in Tealy-Duii-fights- The Pair Sex— 
Ch AT IN- . Eccentric Characters—The Theatres—The Beggars—A Roman 


W Calinn among the I Lower Orders, &c. &c. 








a - - - : Also now ready at the Libraries, 
mere POUNDED ON THE LARGER GERMAN-LATIN LEXICON OF DR. WILLIAM FREUND: LIGHTS and SHADES on a TRAVELLER'S 
eld ba WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS PATH. | By WANET ‘ROBERTSON. Author of *Afinities 
FROM THE os: more 8 & Co. 16 , Great | Mastboronati street, by y, whom 
. oks, Pamphle r greatly ui 
ee LEXICONS OF GESNER, FACCIOLATI, SCHELLER, GEORGES, &c. usual is tad cy oe ct Department every, endea- 
considerably by emp! oying Hope 0. 
wl y . 
und ba bee “Weha By B. A. An DEEWS, LL.D. on. ing it is thebest Dictionary of the Just published, price 1s, 6d., free by post 1s, 10d. 
om Ch latin patient ian. and have no hesitation in saying it is the ictionary LA BELS F 0 R THE HER BARIUM, 
Liancy qe “In conclusion, we are glad to have an opportunity of introducing so excellent a work to the notice of our classical ” me ane eee ¥ 
sty i a bev | readers. ft has all that tras, German Grindlichkeit about it which is so highly appreciated by English CLASH, ALLIANCES, ORDERS, AED SUD-CEDERS 
nesa.—" Well , if ever, has so vast an amount of philological information been comprised in a single volume of this of 
d wil ay « odes which it conveys of the early and later Latin is not to be gathered from ordinary Latin Dictionaries. PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE 
iy With regard f to the manner in which it is got up, we can speak most favourably. Never have we seen a better specimen KINGDO 
hy of American typo graphy. Every page bears the impress of industry and care. The type is clear, neat, and judiciously 
toms 2 ee pretty close inspection has not enabled us to discover any error worth mentioning.”—Atheneum. So printed, in large type, that they can te cut out and pasted into 
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MURRAY’S HANDBCOK OF MODERN 
LONDON. 


This day, with a Clue Map and Plans, 16mo. 5s. 


MODERN LONDON; 
Or, LONDON AS IT IS. 


Being a Complete Guide for Strangers and 
Visitors to all Places and Objects of 
Interest in the Metropolis. 





«“ Mr, Peter Cunningham is answerable for the correctness 
of the interesting and exact descriptions with which the 
* Handbook’ abounds; and it is but performing an act of 
common justice to that indefatigable and painstaking ex- 
plorer of the city of his birth to claim for his volume, which 
is without a rival for truth, intelligence, and accuracy, the 
attention of the foreigner, let him come to us from whatever 
quarter he may, as well as the approval of our own discri- 
minating ‘ British public.’ "—The Times. 

“ Mr. Cunningham has quite realized his intention to 
place himself in the position of a well-informed guide seeking 
to give a stranger visiting London for the first time all re- 
quisite information respecting lodgings, eating-houses, places 
of amusement, and so forth. Wis plans of the streets are a 
novétty of an extremely useful kind, serving not only to 
condense much curious matter into very brief space, but to 
present it at the same time both tothe eye and the mind. A 
stranger with this little book in his hand will find no diffi- 
culty in making his way through London with a better 
knowledge of what is around him than is possessed by nine- 
tenths of its inhabitants.”—Examiner. 


“In this compact and handy volume Mr. Cunningham 
has condensed his knowledge of the archzxology, institutions, 
sights, and features of London. Besides a general survey of 
the whole theme, there are regular routes done in the style 
of the road-book ; so that a person can, for example, travel 
in a single page from Charing Cross to Temple Bar, and have 
the conspicuous features noted to him right and left. The 
volume is profusely illustrated by diagram maps.” 

Spectator. 

** This book is admirably adapted to aid the visitor in his 
selection of the objects worthy of notice, and in the general 
employment of his time. Mr. Cunningham, the author, has 
been very fortunate in the choice and very successful in the 
arrangement of his materials. His style is singularly easy 
and pleasing. He tells the reader in the plain and sober 
language of common sense what he is to do and what he 
should avoid ; so that all now required for a prosperous 
visit to London is this ‘ Handbook’ of Murray's and a very 
ordinary acquaintance with the English language.” 

Literary Gazette. 


** For promptness of reference in the midst of multiplicity 
of information, we have seen nothing—by a long chalk—like 
the present volume. We have here the quintessence of the 
larger work on London by tlie same able and accurate author, 
Mr. Cunningham, with a vast quantity of new matter useful 
to all who visit the metropolis, instead of what was interest- 
ing only to the antiquary; and yet, although devoted to 
London as it is, no prominent point of olden interest is 
neglected. There seems to be here everything necessary in 
the way of guidance and advice; so that now may the 
stranger, by the aid of a Mentor to be trusted, have some- 
thing like such an entire command of this metropolis as 
Galignani’s, for example, gives to the Englishman in Paris.” 

Builder. 

*¢ Our country readers will be glad to know that at last 
there is a guide through London to which they may reason- 
ably trust for accuracy, intelligence, and completeness of 
subject. Mr. Peter Cunningham, the author of the admir- 
able ‘Wandbook for London,’ has, in this little volume, 
looked at his difficult and complicated subject ina new point 
of view. Ina small pocket volume, beautifully printed, and 
illustrated with numerous maps and plans perfectly adapted 
to the end they are to serve, a stranger finds himself, after 
an hour’s study, complete master of his situation, and enabled 

to proceed, without uncertainty or the chance of error, to 
any point in this vast metropolis.”"—Garceners’ Chronicle. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


LITERARY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


I. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 


With an Introduction on the Language ; Biographical Notices ; 
an Account of the Periods in which each principal Author lived 
and wrote, so far as Literature was affected by such History, and 
Observations on the Works themselves. 

By the Rev. R. W. BROWNE 
Professor of Classics at King’s College, London. 


II. 
Third Edition, in post 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF DR. JOHN JEBB, 


D., F.iv.8., 
Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., 

Author of * The Une Primeval Language 4 
Rector of Stisted, Essex ; and one of the Six Preachers of Christ, 
Canterbury ; formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 
Ill. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LADY ALICE. 
A NOVEL. 
IV. 


FIVE YEARS IN SCINDE. 
Author of "Soa af the Blue Mountains’ &e. 


, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MANILLA 
AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


In 1848, 1849, and 1850. 
By ROBERT M‘MICKING. 


VI. 
In 2 vols. Svo. 


HISTORY OF 
THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


From the Unpublished Letters and Journals of Political and 
Military Officers employed in Affghanistan throughout the entire 
Period of British Connexion with that Country. 

By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 

*.* Written almost entirely from unpublished Letters anp 
JOURNALS OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED MILITARY AND POLITICAL 
Orricers employed in Aftyt it hroughout the t 
years of British connexion with that country. 


Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 
I. 
M. MIGNET’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 238, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


By M. MIGNET, 
Member of the Institute and of the French Academy, &c. 


II. 
In post 8vo. price 10s. éd. 


THE LITERATURE OF ITALY. 


FROM THE ORIGIN OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE TO 
THE DEATH OF BOCCACCIO. 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
By LEONARD FRANCIS SIMPSON. 
Ill. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. price 2is. 


HISTORY OF THE CONSPIRACY 
OF PONTIAC; 


and the WAR of the NORTH AMERICAN TRIBES against 
the ENGLISH COLONIES after the CONQUEST of 
CANADA. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN, Jun. 











In post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A RAMBLE FROM 
SYDNEY TO SOUTHAMPTON: 


VIA 
PANAMA, THE WEST INDIES, THE UNITED STATES, 
and NIAGARA, 
v. 
In post Svo. price 103. 6d. 


MADRILENIA ; 
Or, PICTURES OF SPANISH LIFE. 
By H. DRUMMOND WOLFF. 
Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


= 
ALBEMARLE-STRERT, September, 1851 


MURRAY’S 
LITERATURE FOR THE Ratz, 





Mr. Murray, anxious to res 

timely and judicious appeal made Inely bet 
Times’ newspaper,* and to take re e of 
the opportunity thus offered—of furnishin il 
way readers and the public in general, with books 
at once cheap, valuable, and instructive, re 
to announce the speedy publication of a yey 
series of works, which he proposes to entitle 


MURRAY’S 
READING FOR THE RAIL: 


to be brought out at short intervals, and vary. 
ing in prices from One Shilling and upwards, 
The principle which will guide him in the 
selection of these works, will be to disperse 
sound and entertaining information and inno. 
cent amusement, by which he hopes to counter. 
act and supersede the trivial, and often immoral 
publications at present destroying the taste, and 
corrupting the morals of Railway Readers, mor; 
especially of the young. He designs to intro 
duce a class of works not merely to be read on 
the Railway, and thrown aside at the end of the 
journey, but such as shall deserve a permanent 
place on the shelves of the library. 

It will thus form an appropriate sequel to the 
Home and Colonial Library, and among the 
works whjch will appear in succession, he js 
enabled to mention for immediate publication— 


I 


ESSAYS FROM ‘ THE TIMES,’ Being 
a selection from the Literary Parers which have ap 
peared in that JounnaLt. Reprinted, by permission, 
Feap. 8vo. 


To be followed by 
THE CHACE. By Nimrop. With 


Illustrative Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


Ill. 


LORD MAHON’S “FORTY-FIVE’; 


ox, THE REBELLION IN SCOTLAND OF 1745. Post 8vo. 
3. 


Iv. 
BEES AND FLOWERS. Two Essays 


Reprinted from the Quarterly Review. Feap. 8vo. 


Vv. 

LAYARD’S DISCOVERIES Al 
NINEVEH: a Porvtar Account AsRipcED BY Hi 
SELF, from the larger Work. With numerous Wool: 
cuts. Post 8vo. 

VL 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE THEO- 
DORE HOOK. Feap. 8vo. . 


A 


VIL. 


POLITICAL EXPERIENCE FROM 
THE WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS. A Manual ft 
every Elector. With a Preface by Sevmoun Tasxs 
HEERE, Esq. Post 8vo. 


VUuL 


RAILROADS AND RAILWAY LE 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1851, 


'. Divine Comedy: the Vision of Heil. 
Dat eds in the Original Ternary Khyme, 
by C. B. Cayley, B.A. Longman & Co. 
rofit those who lament with any 
the decline of poetry in our times 
led to consider how it stands even 
now with any of its real worthies. y 
fnd that after all the spirit of a “prosaic era,” 
if such it be, has power only over creations 
that essentially belong to its province; that 
ghatever has drawn life from a higher source, 
yhether born to-day or centuries old, has 
nothing to fear from its blight, but grows on, in 
sbedience to the eternal principle of its being, 
yithout a check from ungenial seasons,—which 
are, indeed, for the most part fatal only to pro- 
ductions that intrinsically have no right to live 


all. 
That these last should fall dead upon the 
growing multitude of readers, is surely no serious 
cause for regret. Nor, viewing the vast increase 
of that ‘reading multitude” in late years, need 
rise if but few in pro- 
portion to the gross number keenly feel or under- 
stand what is excellent in poetry. At no time, 
it may be affirmed, were its true adepts more 
than a small minority among the many; and it 
isneither by their rarity now, nor by the hopeless 
fate of most of the works which they are asked 
to admire, that it would be wise to measure the 
poetic sense of this or of any other period. This 
vill be known in some 
rather what will flourish in its atmosphere than 


it be any matter of su 


egree by observing 


Here, for instance, is Dante:—the austere, 
almost spectral, genius of a time not only far 
in counted years from our own, but alien to 
modern thoughts and feelings in every single 
point which concerns the superficial parts of 
existence. Yet, in spite of his grim and old- 
world air, he is still the familiar companion of 
her class of minds, even in 
0 these he is still found to 
speak in tones that awaken a vibrating response 
in those feelings and aspirations which are 
never wholly mute in the heart of human 
life. He is recognized as speaking perennial 
truth, though in oracular language, always 
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stern, often bitter and forbidding. Hence the 
desire to hear him better,—to penetrate, through 
the folds of a style strange to our altered modes 
ofknowledge, thought, and different social aims, 
toa meaning which, even where imperfectly 
caught, is felt to convey a kind of inspired mes- 
sage. We shall not call an age dead to poetry 
in which this desire is manifest. 

_ That it is not wanting in ours, may be seen 
inthe manifold attempts made in these days to 
turn the ‘ Divine Comedy’ into English,—and in 
the solid success of all’ such endeavours when 
conducted with proper diligence. The transla- 
tion by Wright, not many years old, has reached 
its third edition. It was but the other day that 
Dr. Carlyle produced a standard text of the 
Inferno,’ with a prose version in English, and 
thebest commentary thathas yet appeared ;—and 
itis understood that its welcome has justified 
further progress in this valuable labour. Here 
We have a third translator, with courage enough 
pt a new poetical version of the ‘ In- 
—and this, too, in its original metre; with 
the purpose, as his Preface declares, of ulti- 
mately completing the whole poem, with “ the 
Temaining lays of Purgatory and Paradise,” in 





e Preface aforesaid, which can be praised 
, States Mr. Cayley’s rea- 
at the new translation may 








sons for thinking t 





not be superfluous; and specifies the princi- 
by which he has been guided in turning 
ante into English. These last are felt at once 
to be sound and masculine; while his conclu- 
sion as to the room still left for his task may 
be fully admitted, without assenting either to 
his general propositions or to some of the par- 
ticular comments on his predecessors. he 
total effect, indeed, of this preamble is not 
very promising, either in what it contains or in 
what it omits. It is by no means well written ; 
and it breathes a tone of more pretension than 
would be expected from one who had been walk- 
ing with the august Florentine in the right way. 
On the other hand, the entire want of anything 
that might serve to render the scope or cha- 
racter of his poem intelligible to those who try 
to read it with Mr. Cayley’s assistance only, 
may seem to argue a negligence, if not a levity, 
in the manner of dealing with such an author, 
not apt to excite sanguine hopes of the main 
enterprise. In short, here is plainly an instance 
in which it might be well to make earnest of the 
jocose rule, that “a Preface is a thing to be 
written, and not read.” Of the duty—essential 
in a case like this—of opening a way to the 
poem, it does nothing; and what it says on 
matters of less consequence, far from being well 
said, is on the whole more likely to repel than 
to invite such readers as a translator of the 
‘Divine Comedy’ should wish to address. 


We shall, however, advise them not to turn 
back ; and by the time they shall have finished 
the first Canto, they will, if we are not mistaken, 
need no further persuasion to go on:—the 
power of Dante may be trusted for the rest. In 
saying this, we have already virtually summed 
up nearly all that need be advanced in favour of 
the translation; which, to our mind, is by far 
the most effectual transcript of the original that 
has yet appeared in English verse :—in other 
words, the nearest approximation hitherto made 
to what the poet, such as we know him, might 
have written had he been of our time and 
country, instead of being a Tuscan in the thir- 
teenth century. To have done this office with 
tolerable success for any great poet is a claim 
to praise :—in a translator of Dante it is some- 
thing more. Of all who have written long 
— he is perhaps the hardest to follow; from 

is intense personality, the like of which has 
never been before or since,—from his Titanic 
control of the nascent language, which, as 
Dryden said of a far less genius, “he invades 
like a monarch,”—and from a pregnancy and 
compression of style in which he stands un- 
rivalled. This is not all that the translator has 
to imitate :—the severity of Dante’s manner, 
his terrible plainness, his vivid conception, his 
terse brevity,—all these are involved in an ele- 
ment of rhythmical beauty, the music of which 
is never lost to a sensitive ear, even amidst the 
most harsh-sounding passages. If we add to 
this the burden of an awful and abstruse sub- 
ject, and the arduous charge of embracing in a 
new language thoughts and images which, like 
all the utterances of Genius, are in more than 
one sense or one direction boundless,—it will be 
needless to describe the nature of the task :— 
it will be needless to observe that no ordinary 
ae are required for even a moderate per- 
ormance of it. 

For a detailed examination of Mr. Cayley’s 
work we have not space; and after the general 
description already given, readers will wish 
to see the available room occupied rather by 
specimens of his work than by critical comments. 
We shall but observe, that one main ground of 
his superiority to previous translators lies in 
the true perception that nothing but plain and 
bold language in the copy can represent the 





bold plainness of the original. He has accord- 
ingly handled our whole vocabulary with un- 
usual frankness; and we admire his skill in 
pressing apt though uncouth forms into the 
service, as much as we approve of the right 
feeling that taught him how Dante may be most 
nearly approached. It may be allowed that in 
doing this he cannot always avoid ugliness or ob- 
scurity,—that now and then he becomes puerile 
when he only seeks to be plain,—and that in 
grasping more firmly than others have done the 
very bone and sinew of Dante, he has not on 
the whole been quite as happy in following the 
more fluent and harmonious play of his form. 
But what does this imply? Let us remember 
the difficulty of translating Dante at all,—the 
stupendous difficulty of giving a close and 
strongly marked tracing of the vast body of 
Dante, as given here, in English ternary rhyme. 
It would be unjust to insist heavily on short- 
comings where it is no vulgar merit to have 
advanced so far as Mr. Cayley has gone. 

We shall best do him justice by quoting his 
version of one or two passages the intractable 
character of which is known to careful readers 
of Dante. Not a few of such occur in the 
similes at the opening of successive Cantos :— 
as in the twelfth, for instance, on the descent to 
the Circle of the Violent.— 


The place, where to descend this bank we drew, 

Was alpine-like, and with an object blent 
That every beholder would eschew ; 

As is that landslip, ere you come to Trent, 

That smote the flank of Adige, through some stay 
Sinking beneath it, or by earthquake rent ; 

For from the summit, where of old it lay 

Plainwards, the broken rock unto the feet 
Of one above it, might afford some way ; 

Such path adown this precipice we meet ; 
And o’er the broken hollow, at the brow, 
Lay stretched along the infamy ef Crete. 
Or again, in that striking series of pictures 
with which Canto xv. begins.— 
Now bears us forward one of these hard mounds, 

And the brook’s fumes, which overcloud us here, 
Fend from the flames the water and its bounds. 
As are the bulwarks which the Flemings rear 

From Cadsand unto Bruge, to stem the tide, 
For still the onslaught of the floods they fear ; 

Or which the Paduans, by the Brenta’s side, 

To guard their castles and their villages, 
Ere Clarentana feels a thaw, provide; 

So formed in one similitude were these, 

Albeit within less height and breadth confined 
By their chief builder, call him who you please. 
Already from the wood we had declined 

So far, that I my place could not have found, 
Although I had turned back to look behind. 

We met a troop of ghosts along the mound 

Advancing, who their eyes upon us threw, 

As men may gaze, when evening hems them round 
On one another, when the moon is new, 
And us with such a narrowed eyelid spied, 
As some old tailor might his needle do, 
I being by such a family thus eyed, 

Was recognized by one of them, who caught 
My skirt, and, “ what a wondrous thing,” he cried. 
And when [ saw his arm to me thus raught, 

I fixed mine eyes upon his aspect sere, 

Till his fried countenance impeded nought 
My intellect from recognition clear, 

And lowering my face to his face, I 

Said, “* O Brunetto, master, are you here ?” 


Another, remarkable alike for its context and 
for its beautiful significance, occurs at the com- 
mencement of Canto xxiv.— 


About that season of the stripling year, 

When the sun with Aquarius trims his rays, 
And now the nights to halve the day draw near; 
When the hoar frost upon the ground displays 

The perfect semblance of her sister white, 

But of her plume not long the fashion stays ; 
The poor and garment-lacking peasant-wight 

Arising looks abroad, and sees the ground 
All blanched, thereat his flank he ’gins to smite, 
Comes home, and wanders moping round and round, 

Abject, like one that knows not what to do, 
Then sallies out, with stocks of hope new-found, 
Perceiving that the world has changed its hue 

In that short while, and takes his rod in hand, 
And drives his flock to browse the field anew. 


Perhaps there is no part of the ‘ Inferno’ more 
difficult to render effectually than that which 
describes the transformation of the Fraudulent, 
pursued by fiery serpents (Canto xxv). The 
dextrous way in which this is done by Mr. 
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Cayley, while keeping very close to the original, 
will be seen in the following extract.— 


Behold, where a six-footed serpent springs 
In front of one, and limb on limb applies. 

The middle feet about his chest it flings, 

His arms it pinions with the foremost twain, 
Then both his cheeks between its fangs it brings. 
The hind legs pendant on his thighs remain, 

And through their interval its tail was placed, 
And doubled-up behind his loins again. 

No tree the serried ivy has embraced 

So tightly ever, as this reptile grim 
The alien members with its own enlaced. 

They welded afterwards, as though each limb 

Were melted wax, and all their colour blent, 
Nor what had been appeared in it nor him ; 

As through the paper held above is sent 

By the flame gradually a browner hue, 

Which is not blackness, and the white is spent; 
The others who were standing still to view, 

Cried out, “O how thou changest, Angelo! 

See now, thou art not either one or two.” 
Already did both heads together grow, 

And in a single aspect we descried 
Two figures merged, and two disfeatured so : 

Two arms the fourfold levers had supplied, 

The legs and arms, the double womb and chest, 
Became such parts as never man espied. 

No pristine semblance there was manifest, 

Biform and nulliform the kindless brute 
Seemed, and away with limping paces prest. 

As under Dogdays’ potent lash the newt, 

From hedge to hedge when shifting, shall appear 
A lightning if across the path it shoot, 

So seemed a fiery snake in its career, 

As at the bellies of the two it sped, 
All black and livid, like a mildewed ear. 
It in the part by which man first is fed 

Stung one of them, and straight upon the stroke 
Fell back below him, on the ground outspread. 
Thereon the stung man stared, but nothing spoke; 

He staggered on his feet, that close were set, 
Like one by slumbers or by fever broke. 

The serpent him, he eyed the serpent yet, 

One by the mouth, the other through the wound, 

Fumed violently, and the fumings met. 


These specimens will show that the duty of a 
translator to re-produce not merely the bare 
sense of his original, but also the character of 
his style, has been fulfilled by Mr. Cayley with 
more than ordinary feeling and skill. The most 
mpi instances of this success will of course 


e sought in passages less rebellious to the hand, 
and remarkable for their native beauty. The 
celebrated episodes have been so often handled, 
that we shall rather turn to another, less known, 
but scarcely less exquisite, than those which 
every one has heard. It is from the close of the 
twenty-sixth Canto. Readers of Tennyson will 
be pleased to compare his treatment of the sub- 
ject with Dante’s more brief, and certainly not 
less impressive, record of the last Voyage of 
Ulysses.— 


Thereat the old-world flame his taller spire 
Began to flicker, with a murmuring 
As that of one which fitful breezes tire: 
Then to and fro his peak meandering, 
As if it were the tongue he spoke withal, 
Threw forth a voice, this language syllabling ; 
** When I took leave of Circe, who in thrall 
Had kept me off Caieta "bove a year, 
Before Eneas did the strand so call, 
No aged father’s wretchedness, nor dear 
Child’s aspect, nor the love so nobly earned, 
That should have made Penelope's glad cheer, 
Could the great passion quell with which I burned, 
To get me knowledge of the globe, and be 
One that the vice and worth of man had learned. 
And forth upon the deep and unshut sea 
I launched me with one boat, and that small train 
Of comrades that had not forsaken me. 
T saw this coast and that as far as Spain, 
And as the Sardians’ island, and the rest 
Which that sea washes, and the Moors’ domain. 
And I and all my crew were age-opprest 
And stiffened, when we reached that narrow strait, 
Where Hercules his bounding columns placed, 
That man should never further penetrate ; 
And passing now Seville upon the right, 
And Ceuta toward the left of ocean’s gate, 
*O comrades, who to this far-west, in spite,’ 
Said I, ‘ of danger’s million threats have run, 
For this brief gloaming of perception’s light 
That we inherit still, ere life is done, 
Be loth to abdicate the experience 
Of yon unpeopled world behind the sun ; 
Consider that original from whence 
Ye spring, to live not like the beasts, but strain 
After all knowledge and all excellence.’ 
And by this little speech I made so fain 
My comrades for the voyage, that back to warn 
Them afterwards I might have sought in vain. 
And having turned our poop against the morn, 
We made our sails wings for the mad emprize, 
And further ever toward the left were borne. 
And now night looked on us with all the eyes 


Of yonder pole, and ours had so declined, 
As hardly from the ocean-floor to rise. 
Five times had been rekindled, five had pined, 
Since first we entered on the daring way, 
That sheen by which the moon is underlined, 
When there appeared to us a mountain grey 
From distance, and far loftier to view 

Than all which I had seen before that day. 

We joyed, and soon it gave us cause to rue, 

When rose a whirlwind from that coast new-found 

That on the vessel’s foremost corner flew, 

And thrice, with all his -waters, whirled us round 

Till up our poop was lifted at the will 
Of whom I name not, and our bows were drowned ; 
Then the shut waves.above my head were still.” 

These passages speak for themselves, and may 
serve to describe the qualities of a version of which 
they are only fair specimens. Letus merely add, 
that readers who cannot enjoy Dante im the 
Italian will here find his sense in general pre- 
cisely rendered, and his manner so far preserved 
that the poem in its new dress must at once 
be recognized as a work of the highest order. 
This translation, in short, will be felt to preserve 
—as all translations should—much of what 
commands admiration in the original. It must, 
however, be added, as a serious deduction from 
this praise, that those who have no other know- 
ledge of Dante will lose a full third of his inten- 
tion here, from the total want of notes or expla- 
nations, quite indispensable to the understanding 
of his frequent allusions,—which the Italians 
themselves, indeed, have never been able to 
dispense with. This is a culpable omission ; for 
which it is no excuse to say that such commen- 
taries may easily be found elsewhere,—and that 
other editions of the ‘Inferno,’ especially the 
last, by Dr. Carlyle, have left nothing to be 
supplied in this respect. An English translation 
of the ‘ Divine Comedy’ can have no wide or 
permanent value but for plain English readers; 
and they may fairly expect that whoever offers 
them a performance of this class shall present 
it with all necessary means of enjoying it tho- 
roughly. This in an edition like Mr. Cayley’s 
is impossible. In the ‘Divine Comedy’ every 
page, we may say, abounds in passages which 
are mere riddles until the allusion is pointed 
out,—and these no editor has a right to leave 
entirely dark to all who may not choose to resort 
to some other work for a solution that it was 
his duty to have given. 

We had noted some places where the express 
meaning of the poet seems to have been over- 
looked by Mr. Cayley; but as these are not 
many, while his general exactness is remark- 
able, they may fairly pass under the title of 
venial errata. It is surely no ground for sur- 
prise or blame, that some imperfections may be 
found, here and there, in a work the enormous 
difficulty of which has on the whole been over- 
come with notable mastery. 





LITERATURE OF THE EXHIBITION. 

A column or so will enable us to clear ac- 
counts with readers and writers of books con- 
nected with the Great Exhibition for the present. 
First, let us say—in duty to the contractors 
for the Catalogue, whose labours have been 
about the most unremitting and at the same 
time the most thankless of those connected with 
the vast undertaking,—that the ‘Third Cor- 
rected and Improved Edition’ of the General 
Catalogue has made its appearance. Though 
the Catalogue is not, and never can be, perfect 
until the building itself shall be closed in 
October,—for new articles are still in course 
of being added almost daily to the collection, 
especially in the English department,—we re- 
cognize a continued care in editing, evidenced 
by great improvements in the classification and 
description of the contents. Among the en- 
larged sectional divisions of the great Catalogue, 
we have before us— The Austrian Section, com- 
piled by Mr. Wylie Barrow, and illustrated with 
| an industrial map of the Austrian empire, and 








much tabular and other matter. cats 
account of The Tasmanian Contribution ae 
former presents, in a brief and authentic s 
most valuable information as to the social en, 

. * - eco. 
nomy, the industrial enterprise, and the many. 
facturing resources of the great Eastern power: 
the latter conveys, in an equally clear and an. 
thentic way, a statement of the outward facts— 
the natural produce, the art, energy and indus. 
try—of one of the most interesting of our own 
colonies.—The Third Part of the « Oficial Tllus- 
trated Catalogue’ has also made its appearance, 

But all illustrated catalogues must give wa 
before the Illustrated Catalogue which bas J 
in course of periodical publication by the 
prietors of the drt-Journal,—and is now com. 
pleted in one magnificent volume. Among its 
multiplied records, the pa Industrial G, 
ng of 1851 can scarcely be expected to leave 
behind it any literary or pictorial record more 
interesting or attractive than this superb publi. 
cation. The volume opens with a ‘ History of 
the Great Exhibition,—profusely illustrated by 
views, elevations, and sections—exterior and 
interior—of the marvellous building in which it 
is contained; and this is succeeded by wood 
engravings of a multitude of the objects of 
interest and beauty which the Arts of the world 
have therein assembled,—produced under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Dalziel, and printed, 
by hand, at the presses of Messrs. Bradbury & 
Evans, on a rich paper prepared for the purpose, 
—to a number which we cannot venture to 
Suffice it to say, that upwards of three hundred 
and twenty folio pages are covered over with 
these illustrations,—accompanied with a suff- 
cient thread of letter-press description. The 
wood engravings are rich, striking, and effec- 
tive,—offeritig admirable examples of the con- 
dition of the art amongst us; and Messrs. Brad- 
bury & Evans may well point to the volume as 
evidence of their skill in wood-block printing — 
Following this crowd of examples, we have an 
‘ Essay on the Science of the Exhibition,’ by 
Mr. Robert Hunt,—an ‘ Essay on the Harmony 
of Colours, as exemplified in the Exhibition,’ by 
Mrs. Merrifield,—an ‘ Essay on the Vegetable 
Kingdom, as illustrated in the Exhibition,’ by 
Professor Forbes,—an ‘ Essay on the Machi 
nery of the Exhibition as applicable to Manu- 
facture,’ by Professor Gordon,—and the Essay 
on ‘The Exhibition, as a Lesson in Taste’ for 
which the proprietors of the 4rt-Journal awarded 
a prize of one hundred guineas to Mr. Wornum. 
—As a mere Book of Beauty for the drawing- 
room table, such a volume furnishes a fund of 
great and various interest: but it is as a record 
of the Great Exhibition fast drawing to its 
close that the book has a permanent value a 
an addition to the library,—for those who did 
see the gathering, and for those who did not. 
They who did, may here again and again refresh 
memories which are amongst the most remark- 
able and pleasant of their lives,—and they who 
did not, may gather here some lively — 
of a scene such as the world will in all probs 
bility never see again. 

Connected with the Official Catalogues, a 
supplement and complement to them, is Mr. 
Robert Hunt’s Hand-Book, now completed. 
This little volume—small enough for the reticule 
or the coat pocket—is not a dry detail of facts 
and figures, names and numbers. It goes briefly 
—but for popular purposes sufficiently—into the 
science, art and history of the interestin, mate 
rials which constitute the world’s in 
gathering. If the thing named be a vegetable 
production, its natural history is stated, as 
as the story of its discovery and of the purposes 
to which it is applied; if it be a machine, its i 
vention and improvements are noted, its é 
on manufactures suggested, and whatever elt 
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i t to the inquirer is briefly re- 
te and 10 enabem. The pone of 
all edge here compressed into some- 
sing less than five hundred pages is astonish- 
- and this knowledge is not of an encyclopz- 
in character, such as might be easily compiled 
from books,—but fresh and recent on all subjects, 
especially in the departments of science. 
th most instructive guide to the Exhibition 
siile it is open,—we have no doubt that this 
will become hereafter one of the 
post po mementoes -and histories of the 
dual gathering of the nations. 

Mr. Charles Knight, ever ready to “ take 
ine by the forelock,”’ has issued the first num- 
i of a new work, entitled Curiosities of In- 
istry and the Applied Sciences. The work is 
have for general subjects, ‘‘ Industry under 
isnovelties and rarities,—its comparative con- 
iti in all countries,—its progress at home, 

ially during the present century,— its essen- 
ial adaptations to cheapness of production, and 
jsextension under a system of universal inter- 
worse.” The first number is devoted to Glass 
ad Iron :—the history, progress and processes 
if rhich important materials are described at 

length. The work is intended to form a 
japplement to Mr. Knight’s former series, ‘ The 
National py pd and ‘ The Cyclopedia of 
Industry of All Nations.’ 

Those who have a fancy for sermons, lay or 
derical, composed in the orthodox fashion of 
“fmstly, secondly, thirdly,” may find in The 

Exchange and the Palace of Industry; 

, the Possible Future of Europe and the 
World, something to their taste. Prince Al- 
bert is presented as the connecting link be- 
tween the two edifices named in the title :— 
be laid the foundation stone of the first, and 
ook a still more prominent part in the his- 
wry of the ta Out of these facts the 
weacher evolves a set of propositions which 
wuld seem to promise a long future reign of 

¢ on earth and good will to all men. There 
suogreat novelty in this, it will be confessed. 
Yet, ough there scarcely needed a new volume 
tell the world this truth,—we must bear wit- 
uss to the zeal, good temper, and Christian 

ity in which it is stated and enforced. 
Indeed, we have no objection to ‘ The Royal 
Lichange and the Palace of Industry’ except 
ts prosiness, 

Palace of Glass and the Gathering of the 
People: @ Book for the Exhibition, is a volume 
ilnging to the same class as the last,—but 
wits class it is of higher conception and finer 
uecution. The headings of the various chap- 
les will give an idea of the ground here 
taced:—‘ The Poet's dream,’ alluding to Chau- 
t'smagnificent prevision of the Crystal Palace, 

‘Contrasts between the past and present,’— 
‘Voices of hope and warning,’—‘ Associations 
cular and sacred,’—‘ Beneficial results, pro- 
luble and possible,’—‘ Lessons, pertinent and 
ectical.’ The various themes here named or 
‘ggested are discussed in a picturesque and 
etical fashion,—and the ted of the “ gather- 
ug of the people” are well brought out. Alto- 
ther, this is one of the most readable books 

the Exhibition yet published. 

my 7 for All Nations, 1851, by M. F. 
Tupper, ..C.L., is at least a philological and 
; phical curiosity. The hymn—“ would 
tvere worthier !—is translated into thirty dif- 
_ ages, and printed in the characters 
teach country. The printer has done his work 

Poe 

' &@ long and furious pamphlet, by “an 
Umian,” entitled Our Heartlecs Policy, and 


r 


ed to “the high-minded and reflecting of 
uations at the approaching Exhibition,” we 
“© give but an unsatisfactory account; being 





unable to make out the aim of the writer,— 
unless, as we suspect, he may have some strange 
notion of helping in this fashion the anti-gallows 
movement. But not having made out so much 
with certainty, we will not risk leading any of 
our readers astray by recommending them to 
add it to their literary collections on that subject. 





Rides on Railways leading to the Lake and 
Mountain Districts of Cumberland, §c. By 
Samuel Sidney. Orr & Co. 


Ir is a peculiarity of Mr. Sidney’s book that, 
wherever he goes—to the lake and mountain 
districts of Cumberland, to North Wales, or to 
the dales of Derbyshire,—his Arcadia is still in 
Cheapside:—the sound of Bow bells is ringing 
in his ears, and giving the key-note to all that 
he thinks. Throughout the little work before us 
there is mixed up with much sensible informa- 
tion and a very readable style, a vein of conceit 
that provokes a laugh almost as often as the 
former qualities command approbation.—Nor 
must the reader look much to Mr. Sidney’s 
pases for any large amount of novel information. 

e takes but little knowledge of his subject 
with him; but with the skill of an observer who 
has Sir Henry Wotton’s travelling recommen- 
dation at heart—‘ Thoughts close, looks loose,” 
—he brings back a fair share of observation, and 
succeeds in putting it very pleasantly on paper. 

Mr. Sidney is more at home at Birmingham 
and Manchester than at Chatsworth or Oxfor 
He either knows little about Art and antiquities, 
or shows great indifference to them; and appa- 
rently he is not over-well versed in English or 
in Scottish history. He hurries past Althorp 
as if that interesting mansion were without pic- 
tures, books, and associations, — talks of the 
Earl of Spencer in a manner to disqualify him 
for the task of assisting Mr. Rumsey Forster in 
his ‘Pocket Peerage and Baronetage,’ — and 
when describing Peterborough (a place but little 
to his liking), takes pains to tell us that Mary, 
Queen of Scots, is buried in Peterborough Ca- 
thedral: forgetting, if he ever knew, that King 
James the First removed his mother’s remains 
from Peterborough to Westminster, — where 
they still rest under her marble effigy, thought 
to be the most trustworthy likeness existing of 
the unfortunate queen. 

As aspecimen of this writer’s manner, here 
isa bit of flippancy about Oxford.— 

“The only local manufactures of Oxford, except 
gentlemen, are boots, leather-breeches, and boats; 
these last in great perfection. The regattas and 
rowing-matches on the Isis are very exciting affairs. 
From the narrowness of the stream, they are rather 
chases than races; the winners cannot pass, but must 
pursue and bump their competitors. The many 
silent, solitary wherries, urged by vigorous skilful 
arms, give, on a summer evening, a pleasing life to 
river-side walks, although that graceful flower, the 
pretty pink bonnet and parasol, peculiar to the waters 
of Richmond and Hampton, is not often found 
growing in the Oxford wherry. Comedies, in the 
shape of slanging matches with the barges, are less 
frequent than formerly, and melodramatic fistic com- 
bats still less frequent.” 

Here is a bit of advice, involving at least 
three months’ reading.— 

“We should advise you, before passing a day at 
Blenheim, to refresh your memory with the corre- 
spondence of the age of Queen Anne and her suc- 
cessors, including Swift, Bolingbroke, Pope, and Wal- 
pole; not forgetting the letters of Duchess Sarah 
herself, and D'Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ 
for the history of the building of Blenheim, and how 
the Duchess worried the unfortunate architect, Van- 

h.” 

The Liverpool young a are, we hope, 
somewhat hardly treated by the author.— 

“In Bold-street is the Palatine, a miniature copy 
of the Clubs of Pall Mall: at the doors and windows 
may be seen, in the intervals of business, a number 





of young gentlemen trying very hard to look as if 
they had nothing to do but dress fine and amuse 
themselves. Lut so far from being the idle fellows 
they would be thought, the majority are hardworking 
merchants and pains-taking attornies, who bet a little, 
play a little, dote upon a lord, and fancy that by 
being excessively supercilious in the rococo style of 
that poor heathen bankrupt Brummel, they are per- 
forming to perfection the character of men of fashion. 
This, the normal state of young Liverpool, at a cer- 
tain period the butterfly becomes a grub, a money 
grub, and abandoning brilliant cravats, primrose 
gloves, and tight shiny boots, subsides into the re- 
spectable heavy father of genteel comedy, becomes 
a churehwarden, a patron of charities, a capitalist, 
and a highly respectable member of society. The 
Manchester man is abrupt, because his whole soul is 
in the money-making business of the day; the Liver- 
pool gentleman’s icy manners are part of his costume. 
The‘ cordial dodge,’ which has superseded Brummel’s 
listless style in the really fashionable world, not having 
yet found its way down by the express train to the 
great mart of cotton-wool.” 

The best portion of the book relates to Bir- 
mingham ;—and from this we extract the follow- 
ing suggestive passage about “ Coffin Orna- 
ments.”’— 

“The manufacture of ornaments for coffins is a 
very important part of the trade, and it is curious to 
find, that even in this last concession to human vanity, 
there is a constant demand for new designs. Who 
is it that examines and compares the ornaments of 
one coffin with that of another? We never heard 
of the survivors of a deceased examining an under- 
taker’s patterns. And yet, a house which consumes 
forty tons of cast iron per annum for coffin handles, 
stated to the gentleman to whose letters we are in- 
debted for this information, ‘Our travellers find it 
useless to show themselves with their pattern-books 
at an undertaker’s, unless they have something taste- 
ful, new, and uncommon. The orders for Ireland 
are chiefly for gilt furniture for coffins. The Scotch, 
also, are fond of gilt, and so are the people in the 
west of England. But the taste of the English is 
decidedly for black. The Welsh like a mixture of 
black and white. Coffin lace is formed of very light 
stamped metal, and is made of almost as many pat- 
terns as the ribbons of Coventry. All our designs 
are registered, as there is a constant piracy going on 
which it is necessary to check.” 

From the same portion of the book we copy 
the following passage about “ Steel Pens :’’— 
decidedly preferring for ourselves, however, to 
introduce it through the agency of a quill.— 

“ All the steel pens made in England, and a great 
many sold in France, Germany, and America, what- 
ever names or devices they may bear, are manufac- 
tured in Birmingham. In this respect, as in many 
others of the same nature, the Birmingham manu- 
facturers are very accommodating, and quite pre- 
pared to stamp on their productions the American 
Eagle, the Cap of Liberty, the effigy of Pio Nono, 
or of the Comte de Chambord, if they get the order, 
the cash, or a good credit, And they are very right; 
their business is to supply the article, the sentiment 
is merely a matter of taste. There are eighteen steel 
pen manufacturers in the Birmingham Direetory, 
and eight penholder makers. Two manufacturers 
employ about 1,000 hands, and the other seventeen 
about as many more. We can most of us remember 
when a long hard steel pen, which required the nicest 
management to make it write, cost a shilling, and 
was used more as a curiosity than asa useful com- 
fortable instrument. About 1820, or 1821, the first 
gross of three-slit pens was sold wholesale at 7/. 4s, 
the gross of twelve dozen. A better article is now 
sold at 6d. a gross. The cheapest pens are now sold 
wholesale at 2d. a gross, the best at from 3s. 6d. to 
5s.; and it has been calculated that Birmingham 
produces not less than a thousand million steel pens 
every year. America is the best foreign customer, in 
spite of a duty of twenty-four per cent.; France 
ranks next, for the French pens are bad and dear. 
Mr. Gillott, who is one of the very first in the steel- 
pen trade, rose by his own mechanical talents and 
prudent industry from a very humble station. He 
was, we believe, a working mechanic, and invented 
the first machine for making steel pens, which for a 
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long period he worked with his own hands ; he makes 
a noble use of the wealth he has acquired ; his manu- 
factory is in every respect a model for the imitation 
of his townsmen, as we shall show when we say a 
few words about the condition of the working popu- 
lation; a liberal patron of our best modern artists, 
he has made acollection of their works, which is open 
to the inspection of any respectable stranger.” 

When Mr. Sidney’s book shall reach a second 
edition,—which it well deserves to do, notwith- 
standing its defects—we would recommend the 
removal of much of the conceit, and the intro- 
duction of a larger and better supply of infor- 
mation relative to works of Art. Mr. Sidney, as 
we have said, can write pleasantly:—let him 
think it worth his while to instruct his readers in 
other matters than the manufacture of steel 
pens and of pearl buttons. 





The History of Mary, Queen of Scots. By F. A. 

Mignet. 2 vols. Vol. II. Bentley. 
Having in our review of Prince Labanoff’s col- 
lection of the Mary Stuart Correspondence [see 
Athen. Nos. 912, 913, 914, and 920] entered 
at great length into the controversial part of the 
Queen’s history,—-and then stated opinions 
which are very slightly, if at all, modified by 
the new facts adduced by M. Mignet,—our 
readers will not expect us to go through these 
present volumes, arguing small points or pro- 
testing against every inference that we may 
think open to dispute. We dealt with the ques- 
tion of evidence when evidence was before us. 
Now that an historian has been found uniting 
many of the most necessary gifts—learning, 
industry, conscientiousness, and impartiality— 
with vigour of thought and a well-compressed 
style,—it will be more satisfactory to our readers 
and to ourselves if we give him the larger share 
of hearing in our critical court. ; 

The flight of Mary into England before the 
avengers of Darnley’s murder was as embar- 
rassing to Elizabeth as in the emd it proved fatal 
to herself. What could be done with such a 
fugitive? M. Mignet considers that there were 
three courses open to Elizabeth. She might 
have carried her back to Edinburgh at the head 
of an English army,—granted her the right, to 
which an ordinary stranger might be deemed 
entitled, of simple hospitality,—or allowed her 
to retire to France, or any other country on the 
Continent that she might prefer.— 

“ But [says M. Mignet] in her opinion all these 
three courses were fraught with danger. She feared 
that if Mary Stuart regained her throne, she would 
make some arrangement with the Court of Rome 
and the Catholic Princes of the Continent for the 
purpose of overthrowing the Protestant party in 
Scotland, and would then resume her pretensions to 
the crown of England. In the second place, if she 
remained at liberty in England, she might become a 
permanent cause of agitation—a centre for the in- 
trigues and plots of the numerous and powerful body 
of English Catholics, who, considering her to be their 
legitimate sovereign, would enter readily into any 
scheme she might propose, and would probably revolt 
in herfavour. Lastly, if she retired into France, she 
might, in concert with her uncles and their allies, 
prepare a military expedition for the subjugation of 
Scotland, which would compel Elizabeth to maintain 
the authority of the Regent and defend the interests 
of Protestantism in that country, and would expose 
her to the formidable consequences of another con- 
flict. Her own experience had led her to believe 
that positions were stronger than promises, and the 
necessities of policy superior to the sentiments of 
gratitude; and she could not conceive it possible that 
Mary Stuart could become her devoted friend and 
affectionate kinswoman, as she had promised. She 
therefore listened only to the dictates of State-policy, 
which had been her sole guide for nearly forty years; 
and she resolved to keep in her hands the imprudent 
Queen who had thrown herself upon her generosity. 
By so doing, she hoped to be able to insure her pre- 





ponderance in Scotland and to consolidate her strength 
in England.” 

The murder of Darnley, Elizabeth’s cousin, 
furnished a plausible pretext for her detention. 
Mary’s refusal to admit an inquiry into her 
conduct, on the ground that she, as a queen, 
was answerable for her conduct to no earthly 
tribunal—is not likely to find much sympathy 
with modern readers. But the pride and obsti- 
nacy which were the characteristic and fatal 
endowments of her race had in her the excuse 
of youth, inexperience, and many wrongs. From 
the first, she was treated as a prisoner by the 
English queen. Gusman de Silva, the Spanish 
ambassador, describes to his master the lodgings 
assigned to her at Carlisle — 

“The room which she occupies [he writes] is 
gloomy, being lighted only by one casement, latticed 
with iron bars. You go to it through three other 
rooms, which are guarded and occupied by hack- 
butters. In the last of these, which forms the ante- 
chamber to the Queen’s apartment, resides Lord 
Scrope, the governor of the border districts. The 
Queen has enly three of her women with her. Her 
servants and domestics sleep out of the castle. The 
doors are not opened until ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The Queen is allowed to go as far as the 
church in the town, but she is always accompanied 
by a hundred hackbutters. She requested Scrope to 
send her a priest to say mass; but he answered that 
there were no priests in England.” 

Meanwhile, her son James, afterwards James 
$e First of England, ascended the throne, and 

e Earl of Murray, her half-brother, was ap- 
pointed Regent. Under his able and energetic 
rule Scotland promised gradually to emerge from 
barbarism into some degree of civilization. The 
licence of the powerful nobles was repressed,— 
order, long sat nate in Scotland, was re-esta- 
blished,—law was more impartially adminis- 
tered,—and the towns began to acquire a degree 
of importance in the State to which they had 
hitherto been strangers. It was in pure gra- 
titude that the people bestowed on him the title 
of the “ Good Regent” :—a title which history, 
too seldom called on for such ratifications, is 
glad to countersign. But no man could long 
hold his ground in a society so passionate and 
savage as that of Scotland in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. What open war or secret intrigues could 
not effect—the downfall of the sagacious states- 
man—a private aaa undertook to achieve. 
M. Mignet has carefully collected the particulars 
of this great crime.— 

“ James Hamilton, of Bothwell-Haugh, had sworn 
a deadly hatred to the Regent. Taken prisoner at 
the battle of Langside, he had recovered his liberty 
by the arrangement made at Glasgow on the 13th of 
March, 1569, by the Regent and the Duke of Cha- 
telherault. But he had been stripped of all his pro- 
perty. Confiscation, which ruined the vanquished 
to enrich the victors, was the least baneful effect of 
these civil wars; and this unpleasant consequence of 
defeat would probably have been submitted to with 
resignation by Bothwell-Haugh, if it had not been 
iniquitously extended over his wife, who ought not 
to have shared in his punishment, as she had not 
participated in his offence. She possessed the small 
estate of Woodhouselee, on the river Esk ; and this 
had been taken from her, and given to Bellenden, 
one of the most devoted, but most insatiate, of the 
Regent's creatures. The injustice of this robbery was 
increased by the cruelty with which it was perpe- 
trated. In the midst of a winter's night the unfor- 
tunate wife of Bothwell-Haugh was driven by 
Bellenden from the humble abode to which she had 
retired, and left to wander half-clothed in a wood till 
morning. When morning came, she was furiously 
mad; despair had turned her brain. From that day 
an implacable thirst for vengeance took possession of 
the heart of Bothwell-Haugh. He resolved to slay 
the Regent, to whom he attributed the desolation of 
his household. Several times he attempted to effect 
his purpose, but without success. His hatred, en- 
couraged by the Hamiltons, eagerly sought an oppor- 
tunity for punishing the author of his ruin, and 





laying low the oppressor of his party. bee 
tunity ere long presented itself. The Regent 

his way from Stirling to Edinburgh, and letenbae 
pass through Linlithgow. In the High Street of . 
last-named town, the Archbishop of St, A ts 
uncle of Bothwell-Haugh, possessed a house in 

of baggy and his cavaleade would n 

pass. is house was placed at the dj - 
Bothwell-Haugh, who ants every dn . 
the unfailing performance of the act of yen 
which he had concerted with the Hamiltons. He 
took his station in a small room, or wooden 
which commanded a full view of the street, Top, 
vent his heavy footsteps being heard, for fae 
booted and spurred, he placed a feather-bed on the 
floor ; to secure against any chance observation 9f 
his shadow, which, had the sun broke out, might hare 
caught the eye, he hung up a black cloth on the 
opposite wall; and, having barricaded the door in 
front, he had a swift horse ready saddled in the stable 
at the back. Even here his preparations did no 
stop ; for, observing that the gate in the wall whic 
enclosed the garden was too low to admit a man 
horseback, he removed the lintel stone, and, retun. 
ing to his chamber, cut in the wooden pannel imms 
diately below the lattice window where he watched 4 
hole just sufficient to admit the barrel of his caliver, 
Having taken these precautions, he loaded the piege 
with four bullets, and calmly awaited his victim, 
Murray had spent the night in a house in the neigh. 
bourhood. Rumours had reached him of the 


by which he was threatened. One of his friends hai ~ 


even persuaded him to avoid the High Street, ant 
pass round by the back of the town. But the crowd, 
pressing round him, rendered it impossible for him 
to do so; and he rode onwards through Linlithgoy, 


with calm courage, amidst the acclamations of thei, 


populace. He proceeded at a slow pace along 


High Street till he reached the Archbishop's howe fpas 


He was thus exposed to the fire of the assassin, who 
taking deliberate aim, discharged his caliver. The 


Regent, shot right through the lower part of his body, that 


fell mortally wounded. At this sight, the crow 
rushed towards the house from whence the shot had 
been fired. But whilst they were endeavouring to 
break down the door, Bothwell-Haugh, escaping # 
the back, had mounted his horse and fled at fil 
speed in the direction of Hamilton Castle. Here 

was received in triumph by Lord Claud Hami 

Lord Arbroath, and the Archbishop of St. Andi 

who welcomed him as the deliverer of their party 
Murray expired on the same day, the 23rd d 
January, 1570, in a state of noble calmness and fe. 
vent piety. His death caused immense joy to @ 
Mary Stuart's partisans in Scotland, and gave w 


mixed satisfaction to all the Catholic Princes fi, 


Europe.” 


Mary’s party rose in arms. They seized 
capital of the country. The most powe 
nobles flocked to her standard; and they wou 
have soon deposed the boy-king and rep 
claimed their queen had Elizabeth not sent 


English force into Scotland. We now } 
over long years of constant intrigues with} 
ae ae in Scotland,—with the enemies ‘ 
ngland abroad and with the Catholic party 
this country,—of new passions leading to di 
astrous projects,—of premature insurrections 
her cause in the North,—of her various change 
of residences and keepers, as Bartholomew m 
sacres in France, threats of invasion from Sp 
or thunders from Rome came in to rouse 
jealousy of Elizabeth or fire the Protestant 2 
of her subjects. We will not dwell in this plat 
on the preliminary suggestions, the despicad 
espionage and underhand practices—di 
in that age with the name of state-crall- 
which Walsingham led the unhappy lady 
direct complicity in the Babington conspire; 
and so on to her doom :—having already done 
on a former occasion [see Athen. No. 920]. 
pass on to the last mournful scene of this 
and tragic life. Since the events at Fothe 
Castle were last painted by an historian, bur 
dreds of Mary’s letters have been printed for 
first time in Prince Labanoff’s collection, 
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7 Mignet's narrative is the only one which 
be eg built on all the known materials of 
“ For this reason, and for the sake of 
to enchol interest, we shall reproduce in 
~ columns the principal passages in which it 
= described. 

the sentence had been pronounced. Mary 
id written her last and most touching letter to 
Pisabeth [see Athen. No. 920, p. 587]. She 


id almost resigned every hope of mercy from 
her cousin and rival.— 
egych were the fears of Mary Stuart when Robert 
amived at Fotheringay on the 5th of February. 
taken along with him the London execu- 


teh after making known to Paulet and Drury 
’ 


‘s order and the wishes of the Council, he 
to the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, to 

the royal commission, which they were 

wed to see executed on the morning of the 8th. 
two Earls, the Secretary of the Privy Council, 
j the Sheriff of Northamptonshire, proceeded to 
Fotheringay, where they were all assembled before 
silday on the 7th, At sight of this unusual con- 
suse, the poor servants of the Queen of Scots, 
ing the misfortune which awaited them, were 
eed with inexpressible alarm. As for Mary, she 
mat the time confined to bed by her customary 
About two o’clock, the two Earls desired 

to her; she sent them word that she was 


danger indisposed, but that she would rise if the business 


had to communicate was pressing. Learning 
‘wm them in reply that the business would not admit 
delay, she dressed herself, and seating herself before 
is small work-table which stood at the foot of her bed, 
awaited their approach with the greatest calm- 
Her women and the greater part of her ser- 
ants were around her. The Grand Marshal of 
Rogland, accompanied by the Earl of Kent, and 
owed by Beale, Paulet, and Drury, advanced un- 
overed, and, bowing respectfully to her, informed 
her that the sentence which had been signified to her 
lord Buckhurst two months and a half before, 
must now be put into execution, the Queen their 
istress being compelled thereto by the solicitations 
ber subjects. Mary listened to him without exhi- 
iting any emotion, and she afterwards heard the 
nt read by Beale, containing the order for her 

uth, When he had finished reading, she made the 
im of the cross. ‘God be praised,’ said she, ‘ for 
news you bring me. I could receive none better, 

or it announces to me the conclusion of my miseries, 
wd the grace which God has granted me to die for 
the honour of his name and of his Church, Catholic, 
stolic, and Roman. I did not expect such a 
happy end, after the treatment I have suffered and 
be dangers to which I have been exposed for nine- 
ten years in this country:—I, born a Queen, the 
iaughter of a king, the granddaughter of Henry VIL., 
he near relation of the Queen of England, Queen 
Dowager of France, and who, though a free princess, 
ve been kept in prison without legitimate cause, 
hough I am subject to nobody, and recognise no 
peior in this world, excepting God.’ Viewing 
enelf as a victim to her religious faith, she expe- 
enced the pure joy of the martyr, partook of its 
tet serenity, and maintained to the last its tranquil 
wurage. She again disavowed the project of assas- 
ing Elizabeth, and, placing her hand on the New 
stament which lay on the small table before her, 
eslemnly declared; ‘I never either conceived or 
Pooght after the death of the Queen of England, and 
Ptever consented to it.” On hearing these words, 
Earl of Kent told her, with fanatic rudeness, 
the book on which she had sworn was the book 
the Papists, and that her oath was worth no more 

im her book. ‘It is the book in which I believe,’ 
plied Mary; ‘do you suppose my oath would be 
were sincere if I took it on yours, in which I do not 
uve? The Earl of Kent then advised her to re- 
ay what he called her superstitions, and offered 
# the aid of the Protestant Dean of Peterborough, 

9 would teach her the true faith, and prepare her 
A Mary energetically rejected this offer, as 
“Mg tepugnant to her religious belief, and she re- 
usted that they would restore her almoner, who 
again been removed from her for several days 
The two Earls had the cruelty and the infamy 
Tefuse this religious consolation to a Queen on the 





eve of her death. Neither would they grant her the 
short delay she asked in order to write out her will 
carefully, and to make her final arrangements. Then, 
in answer to her inquiry as to the hour when she was 
to die, ‘To-morrow, madam,’ said the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, ‘about eight o'clock in the morning.” When 
the two Earls had quitted her presence, Mary set 
about consoling her servants, who were bathed in 
tears. She ordered her supper earlier, so as to have 
the whole night for writing and praying. She ate 
but little, according to her custom. Bourgoin, her 
physician, waited on her at table; her mattre d’hétel, 
Andrew Melvil, having been removed from her at the 
same time with her almoner. She spoke of the Earl 
of Kent's attempt to convert her, and said, with a 
smile, that it would require a different sort of doctor 
to persuade her. After supper, she summoned all 
her servants, and, pouring out some wine into a gob- 
let, she drank to them, and, in an affectionate manner, 
called upon them to pledge her in return. They all 
fell on their knees, and, with tears in their eyes, re- 
plied to her toast with sorrowful effusion, asking par- 
don of her for any offences they might have com- 
mitted against her. She told them she forgave them 
with good-will, and begged them also to pardon her 
for any uneasiness she might have caused them. She 
exhorted them to continue firm to the Catholic reli- 
gion, and to live in peace and friendship with each 
other. Nau was the only one of whom she spoke 
with bitterness, accusing him of having often sown 
dissension among them, and of being the cause of 
her death. She then withdrew, and was occupied 
for several hours in writing, with her own hand, some 
letters, and her Will, of which she appointed the 
Duke of Guise the chief executor. As the greater 
part of the legacies she bequeathed could not be paid, 
except out of her dowry, which would revert to the 
King of France at her death, she earnestly com- 
mended to Henry III. her memory and her last set- 
tlements. ‘ You have always protested that you 
loved me,’ she said; * show it now by helping me, for 
charity's sake, in what I cannot do without you, which 
is to recompense my afflicted servants, by leaving 
them their wages, and in causing prayers to be made 
to God for a Queen who has been styled Most Chris- 
tian, and who dies a Catholic deprived of all her 
means.’ It was near two o'clock in the morning 
when she had finished writing. * * Feeling somewhat 
fatigued, and, wishing to preserve or restore her 
strength for the final moment, she went to bed. Her 
women continued praying; and, during this last re- 
pose of her body, though her eyes were closed, it 
was evident, from the slight motion of her lips, and 
a sort of rapture spread over her countenance, that 
she was addressing herself to Him on whom alone 
her hopes now rested. At daybreak she arose, saying 
that she had only two hours to live. She picked out 
one of her handkerchiefs, with a fringe of gold, as a 
bandage for her eyes on the scaffold, and dressed 
herself with a stern magnificence. Having assembled 
her servants, she made Bourgoin read over to them 
her will, which she then signed; and afterwards gave 
them the letters, papers, and presents, of which they 
were to be the bearers to the princes of her family, 
and her friends on the Continent. She had already 
distributed to them, on the previous evening, her 
rings, jewels, furniture, and dresses; and she now 
gave them the purses which she had prepared for 
them, and in which she had enclosed, in small sums, 
the five thousand crowns which remained over to her. 
With finished grace, and with affecting kindness, she 
mingled her consolations with her gifts, and strength- 
ened them for the affliction into which her death 
would soon throw them. * You could not see,’ says 
an eye-witness, ‘any change, neither in her face, nor 
in her speech, nor in her general appearance ; she 
seemed to be giving orders about her affairs just as if 
she were merely going to change her residence from 
one house to another.” 


She now retired to her oratory, where she 
was for some time engaged in reading the 
prayers for the dead. A loud knocking at the 
door interrupted these funereal orisons; she 
bade the intruders wait a few minutes.— 

“ Shortly afterwards, eight o’clock having struck, 
there was a fresh knocking at the door, which this 
time was opened. The Sheriff entered, with a white 
wand in his hand, advanced close to Mary, who had 





not yet moved her head, and pronounced these few 
words: ‘Madam, the Lords await you, and have 
sent me to you.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Mary, rising from 
her knees, ‘let usgo.’ Just as she was moving away, 
Bourgoin handed to her the ivory crucifix which stood 
on the altar; she kissed it, and ordered it to be 
carried before her. Not being able to support 
herself alone, on account of the weakness of her 
limbs, she walked, leaning on two of her own ser- 
vants, to the extremity of her apartments. Having 
arrived at that point, they, with peculiar delicacy, 
which she felt and approved, desired not to lead her 
themselves to execution, but entrusted her to the 
support of two of Paulet’s servants, and followed her 
in tears. On reaching the staircase, where the Earls 
of Shrewsbury and Kent awaited Mary Stuart, and 
by which she had to descend into the lower hall, at 
the end of which the scaffold had been raised, they 
were refused the consolation of accompanying her 
further. In spite of their supplications and lament- 
ations they were separated from her; not without 
difficulty, for they threw themselves at her feet, kissed 
her hands, clung to her dress, and would not quit 
her. When they had succeeded in removing them, 
she resumed her course with a mild and noble air, 
the crucifix in one hand and a prayer-book in the 
other, dressed in the widow's garb which she used 
to wear on days of great solemnity, consisting of a 
gown of dark crimson velvet with black satin corsage, 
from which chaplets and scapularies were suspended, 
and which was surmounted by a cloak of figured 
satin of the same colour, with a long train lined with 
sable, a standing-up collar, and hanging sleeves, A 
white veil was thrown over her, reaching from her 
head to her feet. She evinced the dignity of a queen, 
along with the calm composure of a Christian. At 
the foot of the staircase she met her mattre d’hétel, 
Andrew Melvil, who had been permitted to take 
leave of her, and who, seeing her thus walking to her 
execution, fell on his knees, and, with his counte- 
nance bathed in tears, expressed his bitter affliction. 
Mary embraced him, thanked him for his constant 
fidelity, and enjoined him to report exactly to her 
son all that he knew, and all that he was about to 
witness. ‘ It will be,’ said Melvil, ‘ the most sorrow- 
ful message I ever carried, to announce that the 
Queen, my sovereign and dear mistress, is dead.’ 
‘Thou shouldst rather rejoice, good Melvil,’ she re- 
plied, employing for the first time this familiar mode 
of address, ‘ that Mary Stuart has arrived at the close 
of her misfortunes. Thou knowest that this world 
is only vanity, and full of troubles and misery. Bear 
these tidings, that I die firm in my religion, a true 
Catholic, a true Scotch-woman, a true French- 
woman. May God forgive those who have sought 
my death! The Judge of the secret thoughts and 
actions of men knows that I have always desired the 
union of Scotland and England. Commend me to 
my son, and tell him that I have never done any- 
thing that could prejudice the welfare of the king- 
dom, or his quality as king, nor derogated in any 
respect from our sovereign prerogative.’ ” 

The sentence was then read to her. She 
made a short speech, in which she repeated the 
words so frequently in her mouth, “I am queen 
born, not subject to the laws,”—and declared 
that she had never sought the life of her cousin 
Elizabeth. She then began to recite in Latin 
the Psalms of penitence and mercy,—a pious 
exercise rudely interrupted by the Dean of 
Peterborough and the Earl of Kent.— 


“Her prayer ended, she arose. The terrible 
moment had arrived, and the executioner approached 
to assist her in removing a portion of her dress; but 
she motioned him away, saying, with a smile, that 
she had never had such valets de chambre. She then 
called Jean Kennedy and Elizabeth Curll, who had 
remained all the time on their knees at the foot of 
the scaffold, and she began to undress herself with 
their assistance, remarking, that she was not accus- 
tomed to do so before so many people. The afflicted 
girls performed this last sad office in tears. To 
prevent the utterance of their grief, she placed her 
finger on their lips, and reminded them that she had 
promised in their name that they would show more 
firmness. ‘ Instead of weeping, rejoice,’ she said; ‘IT 
am very happy to leave this world, and in-so good a 
cause.’ She then laid down her cloak, and took off her 
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veil, retaining only a petticoat of red taffety, flowered 
with velvet. Then, seating herself on the chair, she 
gave her blessing to her weeping servants. The exe- 
cutioner having asked her pardon on his knees, she 
told him that she pardoned everybody. She em- 
braced Elizabeth Curll and Jean Kennedy, and gave 
them her blessing, making the sign of the cross over 
them, and after Jean Kennedy had bandaged her eyes, 
she desired them to withdraw, which they did weeping. 
At the same time she knelt down with great courage, 
and still holding the crucifix in her hands, stretched 
out her neck to the executioner. She then said aloud, 
and with the most ardent feeling of confidence: ‘My 
God, I have hoped in you; I commit myself to your 
hands.’ She imagined that she would have been 
struck in the mode usual in France, in an upright 
posture, and with the sword. The two masters of 
the works, perceiving her mistake, informed her of it, 
and assisted her to lay her head on the block, which 
she did without ceasing to pray. There was a uni- 
versal feeling of compassion at the sight of this 
lamentable misfortune, this heroic courage, and this 
admirable sweetness. The executioner himself was 
moved, and aimed with an unsteady hand. The 
axe, instead of falling on the neck, struck the back 
of the head, and wounded her; yet she made no 
movement, nor uttered a complaint. It was only on 
repeating the blow, that the executioner struck off 
her head, which he held up, saying, ‘ God save Queen 
Elizabeth.’ ‘Thus,’ added Dr. Fletcher, ‘may all 
her enemies perish.’ ” 

Thus terminated the career of this singu- 
larly unfortunate queen. “A victim,” says the 
sain in conclusion, “of the old feudalism and 
the new religious revolution of Scotland, she 
carried with her to the grave the hopes of abso- 
lute power and of Catholicism.” This assertion 
is not borne out by the facts; but what M. 
Mignet attributes to Mary Stuart was finally ac- 
complished by her descendants. Her grandson, 
Charles the First, expiated the pretension to ab- 
solute power on the block,—and his son, James 
the Second, lost his crown through his attempt 
to restore the religion of his ancestors. 

The translation of these volumes, chiefly 
made by Mr. Scoble, is smooth and vigorous; 
but when M. “Signet quotes English documents 
we could ha Gished that his translator had 
copied the ¢».ct words from the documents 
themselves,—-; thing not difficult, since the 
works are in pr.nt,—instead of contenting him- 
self with turning the French translation of them 
back again into English. 





The Theory of Reasoning. By Samuel Bailey. 
Longman & Co. 

In a recent debate in the House of Commons, 

Lord John Russell felicitated himself on not 

being debarred, like the inhabitants of Rome, 


from reading Whately’s ‘ Logic.’ While perus- 
ing Mr. Bailey’s ae of Reasoning,’ we 
have sometimes been inclined to think that if 
the Oxford Dons had it in their power to pre- 
vent the students of that University who are in 
statu pupillari from peeping into it by simply 
including it in an index expurgatorius, they 
would be glad to do so. Assuredly, Whately’s 
supremacy at Oxford will be endangered if 
Bailey is much read there. Not that we mean 
to depreciate a work which has commanded 
universal admiration as the best exposition of 
syllogistic reasoning. Viewed in this particular 
light, it must ever maintain its ground against 
all rivals. As long as people are content to 
believe the principle which he so perseveringly 
maintains, that the syllogism is the type of all 
reasoning, they will still continue “ to swear by 
him,” and cannot do better than take his ‘ Logic’ 
for their guide. But let any young student who 
is repelled by the harsh technicality of scho- 
lastic logic, dissatisfied with its limited scope, 
and discouraged at the difficulty of acting on its 
mechanical rules even in cases where they do 
apply, take up such a book as the present, or 


John Stuart Mill’s ‘System of Logic,’ and his 
faith in Whately will inevitably be shaken. 
He will be captivated by the more comprehen- 
sive aim of the two former writers, their deep 
penetration, and, above all, their constant re- 
ference from the sign to the thing signified. 
Instead of living in a world of shadows, he will 
be delighted to find himself in frequent converse 
with realities. Things, not mere words or sym- 
bols, will occupy his attention. 
doubt that the result will be what we have in- 
dicated ? 

Mr. Bailey, who is well known as an able 
writer on morals, metaphysics, politics, and 
—— economy, has in this work explained 

is views on the theory of reasoning,—that is to 
say, the nature of the process which takes place 
in the mind whenever it reasons, and the general 
an ype by which it is guided. His theory, 
though, as he states, different in some respects 
from that of any previous writer, accords in the 
main with Mill’s. The grand excellence of 
both is their experimental character. Both are 
based on the facts of consciousness or obser- 
vation. The authors of both aspire to be simply 
interpreters of nature,—the laws of which, rather 
than the rules of art, are with them the subject 
of investigation. 

According to Mr. Bailey, the mind reasons, 
either when it is led by the observation of cer- 
tain facts to the belief of other facts hitherto 
unobserved,—or when it discerns ‘some fact, 
not directly manifest, through the medium of 
some other fact or facts in which it is implied.” 
In the former case, we believe the existence or 
occurrence of facts beyond the sphere of our 
observation, because we have previously ob- 
served similar facts in similar circumstances. 
This is what is generally called moral, or more 
properly probable, reasoning,—but what Mr. 
Bailey terms ‘contingent reasoning.” In the 
latter case, we discern intuitively that some 
hitherto unknown fact is necessarily involved 
or implied in a fact already known. This is 
demonstrative reasoning. The conclusion of 
contingent reasoning is termed conviction,— 
that of demonstrative reasoning discernment.— 
The number of facts necessary to enable us to 
arrive at the conclusion of contingent reasoning 
depends on the number “ requisite for esta- 
blishing a similarity in the influential circum- 
stances of each case.” When a _ complete 
resemblance is immediately discerned, a single 
previous instance may suffice to warrant an in- 
ference; but generally speaking, a comparison 
of many instances is necessary to distinguish 
accidental from essential similarity. The general 
principle on which contingent reasoning pro- 
ceeds is, that similar events take place in 
similar circumstances. The cogency of this 
reasoning Mr. Bailey thinks not so much a 
matter of proof as of observation. If the 
facts used as evidence, when clearly set before 
the mind, determine it to the belief of the fact 
asserted in the conclusion, that ought to be 
enough to satisfy us. How it is that the ob- 
servance of similarity has this effect on the 
mind, it is useless to inquire, since this is an 
ultimate fact or law of the mind. 

Though demonstrative reasoning is more par- 
ticularly employed in mathematical investiga- 
tions, it is not inapplicable to other inquiries. 
The definite precision with which facts of quan- 
tity can be presented to the mind enables it to 
discern intuitively when one fact is implied in 
another. But syllogistic reasoning—or, as Mr. 
Bailey prefers calling it, ‘ class-reasoning”— 
though not concerned with facts of quantity, is 
also demonstrative : — the essence of demon- 
strative reasoning being, the discernment of one 
fact or proposition as necessarily involved in 
another,—or the perception that if one be true, 





Can there be a! 





another must be so too. Mr. Bailey ina, 
several cases of demonstrative reams 
are neither mathematical nor come which 
under the head of class-reasoning a8, for j 
stance, when we infer from the resemblance 4 
a portrait to two different individuals that @ 
must resemble each other; or that mo, 

Can. 
not have been robbed of a large sum of 
because it is known he had no mone with ke 
at the time. In all such cases, Mr, Bei 
tends that the mind intuitively di the 
implication of the inferred fact in the fact 
viously known, without the aid of any ithe 
mediate axiom, though a general axiom 
be educed from each case. The Previous stats 
ment of the general principle exemplified in ty 
argument may sometimes be convenient, by; 
adds nothing to the cogency of the Teasoning 
Thus, when we argue that because a man wa 
in Edinburgh at a given time he cannot by 
guilty of having committed a robbery whi 
took place in London at that time, we proces 
on the principle that a man cannot be in typ 
places at the same time; but the formal en, 
ciation of this principle contributes nothing t 
the force of the argument. 

A good deal of reasoning which is in fom 
demonstrative is, according to Mr. Bailey, realy 
contingent. These are his words.— : 

“The subject may be elucidated by an instance 
reasoning similar to one before given. 

All human beings, as far as observation has a. 

tended, have been found fallible; 

Therefore, the unknown author of the book jut 

put into my hands is fallible. 
This, which is a good material argument—an ip. 
stance of forcible contingent reasoning,—may be ca 
verted into the following demonstration by assuming 
as a major premise the general law which is deduct 
from the preceding uniform fact. 

All human beings are fallible ; 

Therefore, the author of this book is fallible, 

It is obvious, nevertheless, that the real nature of t 

reasoning cannot be altered by changing the form it 
which itis expressed. The evidence of the fallibility 
of human beings consists in previous known instance 
of the intellectual qualities exhibited by them :—a 

the conclusion drawn from these instances isa 

the intellectual qualities of a writer concerning whon 
we know nothing. The process is really infernng 
from what has existed in all similar—i. ¢. all othe- 
cases, what exists in this case.” 

The premise of the first of the above arg 
ments Mr. Bailey designates a collective fact; 
that of the second a universal law. We quite 
agree with him, that we have the same evidend 
for the truth of the collective fact as for thate 
the universal law,—and that consequently the 
conclusion in both cases really rests on th 
same foundation. Still, we doubt the propriey 
of saying that therefore the reasoning 18 the 
same. It may be, and we believe is, truet 
the first argument correctly represents 1 
method in which men actually reason m sui 
cases; but surely the connexion between t 
premise and the conclusion is much closer ad 
more readily perceived in the second than a 
the first. If the general law be once admitted 
the inference necessarily follows immediately, 
because it is at once seen to be implied in th 
premise. Whether it be right to assume the 
truth of the general law, is another questo. 
Whately says:—“ Logic is concerned only with 
the form in which an argument is exprese 
and has nothing to do with the truth or falsty 
of the premises.” Mr. Bailey appears to ust 

© to the other extreme when he maintains 
identity of the reasoning in the two instances 
which we have been considering. At the sam 
time, his method of deducing a conclusion from 
acollective fact rather than a general Jaw bas 
the advantage of being a true representation 
what takes place in the mind, and not liable t 
the charge of a petitio principii. Sucha 
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annot be brought against the first of the above 
srguments, though justly applicable to the 


On the subject of axioms, or self-evident 
truths, Mr. Bailey entertains the same notions 
1 Locke, Stewart, and Mill. With them, he 
sosiders these axioms as generalizations of 
particular observed instances. Hence, he objects 
tp” hraseology which implies that a conclusion 
is proved by any of these maxims, or in virtue 
of them, or is dependent upon them for its 

‘atv,’ He denies that Aristotle’s celebrated 

de omni et nullo is the universal principle 
ofall reasoning. When reduced to its simplest 
form, it asserts that what is true of every in- 
jividual of a class is true of any individual,— 
ghich is, indeed, a self-evident truth, and there- 
fore worthy to rank with other self-evident 
troths, but not entitled to a supremacy over 
them. The very fact of the existence of many 
gioms which cannot, he says, be considered 
j instances of this one, shows that it is 
not the universal principle of reasoning. Of 
course, the dispute turns on the question 
whether he is right in maintaining that there 
are axioms which cannot be brought under the 
dictum. We must confess to some dissatisfaction 
with the way in which he discusses this point. 
He seems to argue that, because the use of the 
dictum as a major premise does not strengthen 
the reasoning, therefore it is not the principle 
of the reasoning. But may it not still be, as 
logicians maintain, “a generalized statement of 
Kid demonstration’? The objection that the 
dictum is not directly saptutle to three out of 
the four logical figures, does not, in our opinion, 
amount to much ; since the question is, whether 
syllogisms of these figures can be made to ex- 
emplify it at all,—and this Mr. Bailey admits 
can be done by conversion. 

The syllogism finds no favour with Mr. 
Bailey. He treats it with less respect than even 
Mill:—less, indeed, than we think it deserves. 
Because he derives inferences from single facts, 
each capable of being expressed in a single pro- 
— and cannot perceive that the intro- 
uction of a second premise would add force to 
the reasoning,—he appears to argue that those 
are wrong who contend that “all reasoning may 
be thrown into the form of three propositions.” 
To this we must demur. The question is not 
whether an argument may or may not be ex- 

dwith equal force and greater convenience 
D the omission of either the major or the minor 


ise—but whether it may-not be analyzed 
ito the three elements of a syllogism, whatever 


be the form it assumes. To argue that because 
we often draw conclusions from one fact without 
being conscious of having more than one pro- 
position before the mind, therefore the mental 
process cannot be resolved into three distinct 
steps,—seems to us just as unwarrantable as to 
maintain that we judge of the magnitude of 
Visible objects by the use of the sight alone, 
rause by mee we have acquired such a 
ficility in taking distance into account, as to be 
tonscious of only one operation. 
In Mr. Bailey’s remarks on the practical 
utility of the syllogistic method, we concur for 
most part,—though here, too, we think his 
carries him sometimes beyond due bounds. 
The rules of the scholastic system are unques- 
—t artificial and cumbersome. Some of 
them, | lowever—such as those relating to the 
detection of fallacies—are convenient and useful. 
edo not agree with Mr. Bailey that it is as 
easy to discover the fallacy of the non-distri- 
bution of the middle term, or the illicit process of 
mayor, by merely considering the meaning 
in € major and minor premises, without any 
owledge of the technical rules. Even if a 
Person ignorant of these rules could perceive 





that there is a flaw in the argument as quickly 
as a practised logician, he would not be so likely 
to point out where it lies. To depend wholly, 
or mainly, on these artificial aids, we think 
very objectionable ; but we would not there- 
fore abandon their use altogether. We cannot 
help thinking, in spite of all that Mr. Bailey has 
alleged to the contrary, that some practical 
knowledge of the syllogistic system of logic is 
a valuable discipline of the mind. We know 
no better way of forming precise, scrutinizing 
habits of thought. 

It is superfluous to say, that we have derived 
much pleasure and advantage from the perusal 
of Mr. Bailey’s treatise alee main principles 
of which command our full consent, while the 
ability and clearness with which they are stated 
need no commendation of ours. 





The Literature of the Rail. Reprinted by per- 
mission from ‘ The Times’ of Saturday, 9th 
August, 1851, with a Preface. Murray. 


Upwarps of two years and a half have elapsed 
since (27th January, 1849) the ‘ Gossip’ columns 
of the 4theneum contained the following novel 
information.— 


“ The new business in bookselling which the farm- 
ing of the line of the North-Western Railway by 
Mr. Smith of the Strand is likely to open up, 
engages a good deal of attention in literary circles. 
This new shop for books will, it is thought, seriously 
injure many of the country booksellers, and remove 
at the same time a portion of the business transacted 
by London tradesmen. For instance, a country 
gentleman wishing to purchase a new book will give 
his order, not as heretofore, to the Lintot or Tonson 
of his particular district, but to the agent of the 
bookseller on the line of railway—the party most 
directly in his way. Instead of waiting, as he was 
accustomed to do, till the bookseller of his village or 
of the nearest town can get his usual monthly parcel 
down from his agent in ‘ the Row’—he will find his 
book at the locomotive library, and so be enabled 
te read the last new novel before it is a little flat or 
the last new history in the same edition as the re- 
sident in London. A London gentleman hurrying 
from town with little time to spare will buy the 
book he wants at the railway station where he takes 
his ticket—or perhaps at the next, or third, or fourth, 
or at the last station (just as the fancy takes him) 
on his journey. It is quite possible to conceive 
such a final extension of this principle that the re- 
tail trade in books may end in a great monopoly :— 
nay, instead of seeing the imprimatur of the Row or 
of Albemarle Street upon a book, the great recom- 
mendation hereafter may be ‘ Euston. Square,’ ‘ Pad- 
dington,’ ‘The Nine Elms,’ or even ‘Shoreditch.’ 
Stokers may become authors in the intervals of 
business,—and electric wires touched by the fingers 
of genius may print a canio or a history at every 
station. It is told of Mickle, the translator of ‘ The 
Lusiad,’ and himself a printer, that such was his 
facility of composition that he could compose as 
an author and as a printer simultaneously :—in 
other words, that he did without what is technically 
called ‘copy.’ Whatever may be the effect to the 
present race of booksellers of this change in their 
business—it is probable that this new mart for books 
will raise the profits of authors. How many hours 
are wasted at railway stations by people well to do in 
the world, with a taste for books but no time to read 
advertisements or to drop in at a bookseller’s to see 
what is new! Already it is found that the sale at 
these places is not confined to cheap or even ephe- 
meral publications;—that it is not the novel or light 
work alone that is asked for and bought.” 

The prophecy of progress contained in the 
above paragraph has been fulfilled so far as 
the North-Western and Mr. Smith are con- 
cerned. His example, however, was not in- 
fectious for other lines; and till within the last 
three months, when the Great Northern copied 
the good precedent, and entered into a contract 
with Mr. Smith and his son, the greenest 
literature in dress and in digestion was all 





that was offered to the wants of travellers by 
the directors of the South-Western, the Great 
Western, and other trunk and branch lines with 
which England is intersected. A traveller in 
the eastern, western and southern counties who 
does not bring his book with him can satisfy 
his love of reading only by the commonest 
and cheapest trash :—for the pretences to the 
appearance of a bookseller’s shop made at 
Waterloo, at Shoreditch, at Paddington, and 
at London Bridge are something ridiculous. 
This should not be. It says little for the public 
spirit of the directors of our railways that 
such a system should remain. Mr. Smith has, 
we believe, as many as thirty-five shops at 
railway stations, extending from London to 
Liverpool, Chester and Edinburgh. His great 
stations are at Euston Square, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, ep. and Edinburgh. He has a 
rollin ck of books valued at 10,0007. We 
call his stock rolling, because he moves his wares 
with the inclinations of his readers. If he finds 
a religious feeling on the rise at Bangor, he 
withdraws Dickens and sends down Henry of 
Exeter and Mr. Bennett ;—if a love for lighter 
ae on the increase at Rugby, he with- 
draws Hallam and sends down Thackeray and 
Jerrold. He never undersells and he gives no 
credit. His business is a ready-money one, and 
he finds it his interest to maintain the dignity of 
literature by resolutely refusing to admit per- 
nicious publications among his stock. He can 
well afford to pay the heavy fee he does for his 
— ; for his novel speculation has been a 

ecided hit—of solid advantage to himself and 
of permanent utility to the public. 

Ve had not lost sight of this subject in the 
interval that has elapsed since we announced 
the contract entered into by Mr. Smith; and are 
glad to have our attention again directed to it 
by an article from the Times, reprinted, with 
a preface, by its unknown author. The prin- 
cipal object sought in giving a separate form to 
the article in question, is, to encourage the sale 
of a better class of books, and improve the tone 
both of literature and of morality. It will, how- 
ever, not succeed in rendering this good service 
without the hearty co-operation of the directors 
of railways.—The following is a graphic picture 
of the growth of station book-shops. It occurs 
in the preface to the article.— 

“The gradual rise of the Railway book-trade is a 
singular feature of our marvellous Railway era. In 
the first instance, when the scope and capabilities 
of the Rail had yet to be ascertained, the privilege 
of selling books, newspapers, &¢. at the several sta- 
tions, was freely granted to any who might think 
proper to claim it. Vendors came and went when 
and how they chose, their trade was of the humblest, 
and their profits were as varying as their punctuality. 
By degrees the business assumed shape, the news- 
paper man found it his interest to maintain a locus 
‘standi in the establishment, and the establishment 
in its turn discerned a substantial means of helpin 
the poor or the deserving amongst its servants. Nn 
cripple maimed in the Company’s service, or a married 
servant of a director or secretary, superseded the first 
batch of stragglers and assumed responsibility by ex- 
press appointment. The responsibility, in truth, was 
not very great at starting. Railway travelling, at 
the time referred to, occupied but a very small por- 
tion of a man’stime. The longest line reached only 
thirty miles, and no traveller required anything more 
solid than his newspaper for his hour's steaming. 
But as the iron lengthened, and as cities, remote 
from each other, were brought closer, the time spent 
in the railway carriage extended, travellers multi- 
plied, and the newspaper ceased to be sufficient for 
the journey. At this period reading matter for the 
rail sensibly increased ; the tide of cheap literature 
set in. French novels, not, unfortunately, of ques- 
tionable character, were introduced by the newsman, 
simply because he could buy them at one third less 
than any other publication selling at the same price. 
The public purchased the wares they saw before 
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them, and very soon the ingenious caterers for rail- 
way readers flattered themselves that there was a 
general demand amongst all classes for the peculiar 
style of literature upon which it had been their good 
fortune to hit. The more eminent booksellers and 
publishers stood aloof, whilst others, less scrupulous, 
finding a market open and ready made to their 
hands, were only too eager to supply it. It was then 
that the Parlour Library was set on foot ; immense 
numbers of this work were sold to travellers, and 
every addition to the stock was positively made on 
the assumption that persons of the better class, who 
constitute the larger portion of railway readers, lose 
their accustomed taste the moment they smell the 
engine and present themselves to the railway libra- 
rian.” 

The article has already done ‘‘ yeoman’s ser- 
vice,” —for, since its publication, the London 
and South-Western Railway directors have cir- 
culated printed “ Conditions of Tender for Sale 
of Newspapers and Books at Stations @and Mr. 
Murray is about to hurry the appearance of a 
series of cheap and healthy publications to sup- 
plant the deleterious mixtures sold too frequently 
os the want of more wholesome food.—But 
the South-Western Company has yet, it would 
seem, to learn that liberality is an element of 
success in a novel undertaking,—and that its 
rules, by their narrowness, may defeat the very 
object which it has in view. The first condition 
required is, that the contract shall be for twelve 
months only, and subject to three months’ notice. 
Now, it is wholly impossible to establish a proper 
bookselling business on a great line of railway 
in so short a time as a twelvemonth; and if it 
were possible, the period is too short to induce 
a respectable bookseller to undertake it. What 
security has he that his labours will not at the 
end of the year be put up again for competition, 
and that the ground which he has sown will not 
be reaped by another hand? The Company 
should tempt an enterprising and respectable 
bookseller by a lengthened period at a remu- 
nerative rate for both parties. A lease for three 
or five years would lead to exertion and to suc- 
cess,—while the twelvemonth will be a sorry 
inducement to a respectable house to “tender” 
any large sum worthy of the line. 

That the Company is alive to the propriety of 
encouraging good literature by the rejection of 
the bad, is obvious from the seventh and eighth 
conditions. The seventh requires “such a 
supply as the Secretary of the Company shall 
think proper, of English and Foreign Guide or 
Train Books, to be provided at the principal sta- 
tions ;’’—and the eighth empowers the Secretary 

‘to prohibit the sale of any publication which 
he may consider objectionable.” The Secretary 
is to sit, therefore, like a Quarterly or Edinburgh 
reviewer, or a critic in the 4then@um,-—and to 
admit or reject as his good or bad taste, his 
wee or his religious principles, may chance to 

ead him. A Bowdler of a secretary would 

encourage only Shakspeare mutilated by a 
Bowdler. A Censorship of the kind would be 
too imperial and intolerable,—and tempting to 
abuses of many and dangerous kinds.—It had 
been more to the point, and more to the service 
of literature, had the conditions required that all 
books should be sold—as Mr. Smith sells them 
—at the published prices. This is a subject of 
such consequence, hat we shall possibly return 
to it. 





John Drayton: being the History of the Early 
Life and Developement of a Liverpool Engi- 
neer. Bentley. 

Times are altered since the Baron de Grimm 

—a great authority in his day—declared that 

nothing could be worse adapted for purposes of 

fiction than the manners of the lower orders: — 
adding, with superb fastidiousness,—“ the per- 
sonages being all of a description which have 





no existence in polished society, we can conse- 
quently feel no interest in their adventures.” 
We have changed all that. Novels faithfully 
represent the prevailing tendency of public 
taste. Some years ago they condescended to 
deal with nothing less transcendant than the 
sumptuous boudoirs of beautiful countesses,— 
the Diner parties of noble dukes—with details 
both of the dishes and of the company,—the 
heart-rending struggles of mammas and daugh- 
ters to cross the shining portals of ‘‘ Almack’s”’: 
—they have now taken up an entirely different 
line. They seek for their heroes and heroines in 
the streets and gutters,—paint life in factories,— 
and discuss their lodging-houses, daily struggles 
and privations with the minuteness and zeal 
formerly bestowed on the “ gilded saloons’’ and 
we nan equipages”’ of the aristocracy. 

This vein has not yet been worked out. It is 
an unknown land,—a new world, of which we 
are still anxious to obtain tidings,—though, like 
all other imperfectly explored regions, it is filled 
with— 

Shadowy people from the realm of dreams. 

The true working artizan class in England does 
not lend itself readily to a fancy dress. With all 
the rugged strength and patient energy which 
might befit a race of giants, the people are 
rough and unlovely in their aspect: —there- 
fore, fine ladies and gentlemen coming down 
to a manufacturing district expecting to find 
“ Alton Lockes” and ‘ Mary Bartons” would 
be sadly disappointed to see how different 
the real working classes are before they have 
undergone the dressing and docking of un- 
seemly details to meet the exigencies of a 
work of art. It is not the very best thing that 
could befall the working class to be made up 
into novels and taught to admire themselves in 
print. The true history of many common work- 
ing men would form a biography quite as inter- 
esting as any novel, although the interest would 
be entirely different. The worst of it is, that 
when men of that class attain sufficient skill to 
write what purposes to be their own life, — 
are invariably seduced into mixing it up wit 
flimsy scenes of second-hand sentimentality to 
imitate fine writing. Even Bamford’s ‘ Life of a 
Radical’—which is for the most part as true and 
healthy in its delineations as heart could wish— 
is not altogether free from this fault.—When 
we first took up ‘John Drayton’ we were in 
hope that we had chanced on the genuine life 
and struggles of a real artizan :—and we were 
proportionately disappointed to find that the 
taking title was nothing but a peg on which the 
author might hang his objections to Mechanics’ 
Institutes, Chambers’s Journal, Combe’s ‘ Con- 
stitution of Man,’ and Temperance Coffee-houses. 
As a tale the book is very dull:—dull, from lack 
not so much of materials as of skill to work them 
into shape. The author has apparently been 
afraid of writing a novel: and reconciled his 
conscience to the present effort by preserving 
a moral tone of didactic superiority to all the 
characters and questions opened up in the course 
of the book:—as though all the complicated 
interests and social questions brought under 
review had been understood—circumscribed— 
settled,—and the author been fully assured that 
he-had seen the “pea” placed mee the “ right 
thimble”! 

The style is a mixed imitation of Carlyle and 
of Emerson. All men have a right to their own 
conscientiously-formed opinions. The world is 
very wide,—and there is work for all. Let those 
who disapprove of Mechanics’ Institutes work at 
Sunday schools :—but let neither seek to throw 
scorn on the efforts of others todo good. We 
protest against the cold supercilious exclusive 
tone assumed by the author against all which 
does not meet his views,—and which is not 





worked out according to any logical 
For instance,—those who read Chambers and 
into the country on a Sunday are represented 
as treating their wives as badly as Ameri 
Indians treat their squaws. It is not hee be 
books of general literature that we meet with 
anything so stupidly bigotted as we have here 
We greatly prefer the old spelling-book history 
showing ‘‘How Don’t Care came to an | 
end,””— Master Harry, the bad boy bens 
wrecked on a desolate island, and eaten b 
a lion, because he would not mind what hy 
parents said to him,—whilst Tommy, who was 
a good boy, became a rich man and Lord 
Mayor, riding in the traditional « gilt coach. 
and-six,” with which in old story books good 
boys and girls are always rewarded !—In eo. 
clusion, we are willing to believe that the 
author of ‘John Drayton’ is better than he 
seems in his book. He, no doubt, honestly 
believes every word he says; but he has not 
risen to a height whence he can take even a 
bird’s-eye view of the questions which he treats: 
—still less has he entered on them with the 
broad sympathy and humanity which alone can 
enable a man to go forth as a priest anda 
teacher.—Above all, he needs to learn how to 
respect the individuality of those who differ 
from his opinions. 


Sequence, 





The Architecture of the Middle Ages—[Die 
Baukunst der Mittelalters|. By Franz Mertens, 
Berlin, Printed at the Court Press, 

Tuts remarkable essay, it seems, was undertaken 

at the instance of the King of Prussia, witha 

view to asummary of the results hitherto obtained 
towards a History of the Building Art in the 

Middle Ages. The learned author, however, 

has not confined himself within such a plan: 

but has rather opened it to the promulgation of 
his own views on the subject,—which are suf- 
ficiently novel to claim the regard of all who 
cultivate this branch of antiquarian art. In 
pursuing his altered design, it might have been 
as well had he distinguished what he has him- 
self built on ground already laid out by others 
from the results of their constructions; so 
as to aid the survey of his own part of the 
work. It is, however, so mixed up with the 
data of former inquirers, that the treatise must 
be taken altogether as the author's individual 
composition of a science of Medizval Archi- 
tecture: in which he has used extant mate- 
rials together with the produce of his own 
researches, and from the whole combined mass 
framed the system now published. It is not, 
however, complete: the breadth and obscurity 
of the subject having, he says, led him farther 
than he anticipated,—so that the present volume 
fulfils but half of his meditated task. It indi- 
cates the natural scope and difficulties of the 
inquiry ; sketches the modern rise and progress 
of the science; and then proceeds, from a general 
outline of the methods by which alone he deems 
it possible to arrive at a right knowledge of the 
subject, to state his own determination of its 
main points. The demonstration has yet to 
appear in Part Second. : 

he proof of positions which if adopted wil 
overthrow received opinions on most of th 

cardinal points of this branch of ancient Art, 8 

clearly a postulate of the first importance. 

Until it is supplied, it can be neither expedient 

nor practicable, even, to estimate the worth 

judgments which are here pronounced in & 
manner purely dogmatic—and with a tone 

more than usual confidence. It will not be 
denied that the author is learned in this subject; 
nor that his views, so far as they are hitherto 
explained, are marked with acuteness as well as 
originality. But he is himself aware that 
order to command assent to notions which many 
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adoxical, something more than the 

een Pe tion of even the most competent 
Pret will be necessary. It is to be presumed 
ny o time will be lost by him in preparing 
* epaking known the full demonstration of 
ish is here set down, so far, with little more 


jhan the support of his own declared con- 


we shall not undertake to de- 
gqibe all the complicated matter of his present 
asi; the comprehension of which is some- 
sat impeded by its want of simplicity and 
dearness in style. Some general rules of his 
qstem, and a few of its more prominent re- 
«als, are all that we can set forth here. These, 
eapprehend, will suffice to excite the attention 
i those who have studied the matter in this 
cuutry : — concerning the architectural re- 
mins of Which the author lays down some of 
his most unexpected positions. 

Documentary notices alone, he says, will by 
jmeans suffice to determine the chronology 
Architecture. Nay, they do not even take 
ile first place among the grounds of a true 
jnowledge of its history. The first condition of 
ares is to be sought in a complete and exact 
wllection—in drawings, of course —of actual 
gecimens :—in the accumulation of which the 
uthor admits the superior merit of our English 
nists and antiquarians. The slow progress of 
gchitectural knowledge in France, and still 
nore in Germany, is ascribed to the great 
inferiority of both in this respect :—which has 
bat lately been diminished in France; and is 
dill much below the mark in Germany, with 
ae splendid exception, however,—the quite un- 
equalled work of the Boisserées on the Cologne 
Minster. Inspection and comparison of the 
dementary features of style, in growth and 
progress, in the drawings and plans of buildings, 
we not only the first steps in the science, but 
tey also supply its best grounds of ultimate 
cognition: and must be employed as a magis- 
nal test of the value, bearing and certainty of 
ilrecorded dates and inscriptions concerning 
architectural remains. 

This seems at first sight a preposterous view. 
The author vindicates it by a new position of 
the most decisive importance,—which, in fact, 
wetthrows, at one stroke, the whole system 
of the usually received chronology of ancient 
buildings—Romanesque, Norman, or Gothic: 
frwhich exploded system Herr Mertens claims 
tosubstitute as a prime basis of all future know- 
kdge in this science his ‘ New Chronology,’— 
funded in great part on internal qualities of 
tie buildings themselves, rather than on docu- 
mentary evidence respecting them—of which, 
ft the present, he expressly postpones the 
nonstration. The instrument used to destroy 
he received dates is called ‘the law of muta- 
tim;"—its ground being, that the written and 
whet records hitherto applied to monuments 
‘ll remaining nearly all give, in fact, the dates 
dealier constructions only—which have alto- 
gether disappeared, —rude works of necessity 
(Diirftiykeits-bau) which were universally, and 
erly all at the same time, replaced by more 
vanced “monumental” structures, still in 
pet or altogether extant. This general recon- 
‘muction of such earlier buildings—referred to 

the dates of foundations, lives of saints and 
tleiasties, and chroniclers’ notices — he 
lims, took place in the sudden developement 
pious art and social prosperity, “‘ awakened 
sif by magic,” which according to his views 

“sed a period lying between the latter half 
tthe eleventh and the middle of the thirteenth 
eeatury, A remarkable feature of this position 
~awongst others—is, the necessity of affirming 
ta such reconstructions —those important 
uotumental” erections, in which Art for the 
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first time replaced rude ‘necessity’ — were 
allowed to rise unrecorded :—while the dates of 
the earlier and meaner buildings had been in a 
darker time so carefully noted. This, however, 
does not seem to cause any hesitation in Herr 
Mertens’ mind. ‘The Middle Ages,” he says, 
“knew nothing, in fact, of their own archi- 
tecture.” He is content with a few decisive 
discoveries. A single instance—the recent dis- 
covery, namely, of a rebuilding, after the de- 
struction by fire, of the Norman Abbey of 
Fécamp, which had escaped the knowledge of 
former chronologers—is, indeed, the principal 
fact named in support of his very extensive con- 
clusions in this direction. It is obvious that 
this “principle of mutation,” which occupies 
the foreground in the ‘New Chronology,’ will 
ask for comprehensive proof exactly in pro- 
portion to the large mass of objects which it 
undertakes to dispose of :—and it may be pre- 
sumed that its precise, or.at least virtual, demon- 
stration will be a main feature of the promised 
Second Part. 

Meanwhile, we observe some conditions in 
the ‘New Chronology’ which may excuse 
provisional doubts of its certainty, and justify 
varieties of opinion concerning its dates. Com- 
pounded, as it is described to be, of certain fixed 
notices on documentary record, with conclusions 
drawn from the internal evidence of certain 
extant monuments, which give the general rule 
for others—which evidence, also, has no small 
share in the very determination @ priori of what 
shall and what shall not be taken as a fixed 
point in matters of date,— thus framed, we 
say, the system is still far from having gained 
a stable footing, on the author’s own showing— 
especially as regards the earlier styles, the 
Romanesque, namely, and Norman. It is ad- 
mitted that the discovery of any new fact cor- 
recting a date in respect of a single important 
building dislocates the whole system, and 
renders its thorough recomposition necessary. 
We find that this necessity has already occurred 
more than once in its progress towards a sys- 
tematic arrangement. It is, indeed, true that 
the data admitted to produce such decisive 
changes are strictly weighed, in what may be 
called the transcendental scale, before they are 
allowed as valid; but while this is evidently a 
rather slippery method of settling chronology, 
its authority, so long as the possibility of fur- 
ther dislocations from new discoveries shall 
exist, can make no claim whatever to universal 
obedience. 

On the strength of its determinations, how- 
ever, aided by some general observations and 
principles broadly enough laid down as preli- 
minaries, the author arrives at the conclusion, in 
the first place,—that all the successive architec- 
tural styles of the Middle Ages were created, 
i. e. sprung each from the construction of a 
single plastic mind at some given point, which 
then formed a school whereby the new-born art 
was more or less developed by its various dis- 
ciples and followers. The idea of any organic 
or spontaneous growth of Architecture from 
the combined and gradual action of human 
wants and faculties, determined by circum- 
stances of time and place, he utterly repudiates : 
this creative energy is, in short, the one prime 
conclusion of his essay. 

As regards the Romanesque style, indeed, the 
formative principle is not so distinctly made out 
as might be desired; though here, too, the rule 
is expressly asserted,—that ‘it is always some 
particular building from which an entire race 
proceeds; which first assumes a certain form, 
or which gives rise to an entire school, to a 
general style.” The creation is, indeed, said in 
this case to be in a certain sense “sporadic,” — 
a term which is not easily reconciled to the idea 





of a single primal source of Romanesque architec- 
ture, and of its sole creator in the person of the 
builder of St. Bénigne at Dijon. Accordingly, 
we are, as it appears, to understand that the 
“sporadic” character must be limited, as apply- 
ing rather to certain primordia, brought into 
France from the East, the cradle of the style, 
on which materials the “creative” mind after- 
wards raised its new production. The indica- 
tion, however, of the specific parts assigned to 
such opposite elements as tradition and inven- 
tion—‘ sporadic”’ and central origin—is hardly 
so precise as might be wished; taking for granted 
even all that is advanced by the author in this 
part of his subject. 

Of the Gothic, at all events, the origin is 
found and declared without any such reserva- 
tion. We are led to it by a series of ingenious 
eliminations. Its distinctive feature—the but- 
tress—is first shown us in its moment of birth 
on French ground ;—its characteristic incuna- 
bula are further traced and narrowed toa circuit 
(Francia) of which Paris is the central point; 
—its very individual creator is at last shown 
us in the founder of St. Denis!— 

Gothic Architecture is the individual creation of 
the Abbot Suger and, his architects; a creation set 
about with still greater power and still more decision 
than that which Abbot William, builder of the 
Church of St. Bénigne at Dijon, employed in 
founding the Romanesque:—for these two Churches 
[St. Denis and St. Bénigne] may actually be taken, 
respectively, as the first beginnings of one and the 
other style of architecture. 

This determination, by which the honour of 
both schools—including, of course, the Gallo- 
Norman between them—is now unreservedly 
given to France, will naturally excite some 
wonder, if not dissent. The grounds, so far as 
they are laid down in this first or dogmatic part 
of Herr Mertens’ system, we shall not attempt 
to dissect, for the reasons already stated, inde- 
pendently of other considerations,—that of space 
included.—Their discussion, indeed, must be the 
deliberate office of specially qualified inquirers, 
—whom we would rather invite than presume 
to anticipate. 

Among such, in our own country at least, 
certain “ positive and emphatic” declarations in 
the essay, concerning English-Norman and Go- 
thic Architecture, are not likely to pass without 
some question. Admitting the care, learning 
and diligence with which this branch of know- 
ledge has been cultivated among us, with an 
industry and expense, the author says, quite 
unparalleled elsewhere, he naturally foresees 
that dissent, if not displeasure, may be provoked 
by a series of assertions which, if justified, 
would convict of fatal error the whole body of 
British Archeology. They are peremptorily 
set forth as the result of long study and conse- 
quent certain conviction to the following effect, 
—‘ with all the precision and with the utmost 
emphasis that can be required on such an his- 
torical subject,—naturally,” he adds, “‘ under the 
obligation of proving what is here said, in due 
time, whenever the proper occasion shall occur.” 
We think it cannot occur too soon, The decla- 
ration is— 

That in England the architecture now extant is 
not so old as has hitherto been universally assumed ; 
and that in this respect that country must descend, 
as compared with other regions in Europe, to a 
secondary rank.—That the Cathedral of London 
(old St. Paul's) was the first building in England of 
Norman style properly so called, in kind and form, 
as it came over from Normandy; and that this 
building most probably was not erected before the 
first year of Henry IT. (after 1154).—That the 
Cathedrals of Chichester, Rochester, Norwich, Dur- 
ham, Hereford, Gloucester, &c. which are the chief 
architectural specimens cf the Anglo-Norman style, 
constructed in the grand or peculiarly English “ ca- 
thedral style,” were all built after 1170; and in part 
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at the beginning, or even further on in the thirteenth | 
century ; in other words, after the death of St. Thomas 
(Becket) Archbishop of Canterbury.—That Canter- 
bury Cathedral affords the first example of Gothic 
architecture in England ; that from this point Gothic 
architecture, contemporary with the above-named 
Romanesque or Norman architecture, proceeded to 
the construction of the Cathedrals of Lincoln, Ely, 
Worcester, Winchester, and Wells; and that from 
this and other causes arose the great uniformity 
already noticed in the English or Norman-Gothic 
style.—That both styles (the Romanesque and the 
Gothic) were in the main contemporary in England ; 
that all the so-called Norman (which are, in fact, 
Romanesque) castles, keep-towers, or however they 
may be named—which we know to be extant in 
that country—constructed with such characteristic 
profusion of outlay, were all, with the exception of 
the Tower of London, built in the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; and that Norman churches, and other similar 
buildings, in a style resembling this, still continued 
to be erected in England until near the time, or 
actually until the very time, of the outbreak of the 
Barons’ Wars (1269). 

With this characteristic extract—which will 
furnish matter of occupation to our native 
archzologists—we shall conclude. Toindicate, 
for approbation or question, many of the other 
curious materials with which the essay abounds, 
would have been a vain attempt. What we have 
pointed out will, however, be found sufficiently 
exciting to direct to the book itself the eyes of 
those who are specially competent to examine 
such a performance. This, in fact, is the only 
office that can well be performed in a few 
columns in regard to a work so full in its con- 
tents as this, and so peculiar in character. 


other men’s labours. But in this particular his | 


volume is singularly wanting. The chapters 
devoted to the description of the Great Exhibi- 
tion and its building are about the best in the 
book,—which, we must not forget to say, is 
copiously illustrated;—but, as in the case of 
some other guide-books that we have had occa- 
sion to expose this summer, the woodcuts are 
apparently from old blocks slightly repaired : 
some of them—those of ‘ Crosby Hall’ and the 
‘ Bloody Tower,’ for example—designed for a 
purpose entirely different from that to which 
they are here applied. 


London made Easy ; being a Compendium of 
the British Metropolis, containing Six Maps, 
arranged upon an entirely new Principle, show- 
ing at once the relative Positions of the various 
Objects of Interest in the Metropolis, is the title 
of a little work issued by Messrs. Hall & Virtue, 
—‘‘not professing to contain a description of 
the sights of London, but a mere enumeration, 
with a few characteristic features, and the times 
and modes of admission.” This is an account 
of the work that we may safely indorse, and so 
leave it. The London Metropolis, from which 
it is abridged, is a volume of more pretension 
and more solid merits. 

Among the foreigners who have visited our 
shores this year, and already “ made their book” 
about us and our affairs, is the well-known 
| feuilletoniste of the Débats, M. Jules Janin. Le 
Mois de Mai a Londres et I’ Exposition de 1851, 
dedicated to Lord Carrington, because, as it would 
seem, “‘ écrit non loin de sa demeure hospitaliere 
et vivante de Whitehall,” contains the writer's 





In reading it, there may perhaps be re- 
called the saying ascribed to Father Hardouin 
when surprise had been expressed at the 
novelty of his classical ‘“ discoveries.”’ ‘ Did 
you suppose,” said the ingenious Jesuit, “ that 
I rose at four o’clock every morning of my life 
merely to indite common-places?” A royal 
command, it may be urged, was no less cal- 
culated than a habit of early rising to produce 
something out of the common way. This merit, 
at all events, whatever be the final estimate of 
the work by: ee, sc judges, cannot certainly 
be denied to the learned author. 





LONDON GUIDE-BOOKS. 

Guide-Books to the Metropolis and its neigh- 
bourhood continue to appear, though the season 
is now advanced to the point when according 
to the canons London should be almost empty. 
Already shutters are closing in fashionable 
squares: their aristocratic dwellers are hurrying 
towards the Rhine, the Tibur, or the Western 
Lakes. Would-be great people, who ought to 
go abroad and cannot, are removing from draw- 
ing-rooms into attics, as Defoe describes their 
cautious ancestors doing in the plague time; 
yet still there is, or it is presumed there is, a 
public needing guidance through the mazes of 
London streets. Foremost among the volumes 
now lying on our table addressed to this class, 
is a work published, by Mr. Bohn, under the 
title—The Stranger in London; or, Visitor's 
Companion to the Metropolis and its Environs: 
with an Historical and Descriptive Sketch of 
the Great Exhibition. Mr. Cyrus Redding, 
its compiler, though chiefly indebted for his 
materials to Knight’s ‘ London,’ has looked 
into more recent and more special works,— | 
such as ‘Public Charities,’ ‘ The Handbook of 
London, Ancient and Modern,’ the ‘ London 
Prisons’ ;—and to the task of extracting from 
these sources the matter available for his pur- 


views on men and things in this country. M. 
| Jules Janin allows us to infer some of his ad- 
| vantages for sitting in the judgment-seat when 
| England and the English are before the court. 
| In the first place, he does not speak a word of 
| our language. He has only been once in Eng- 
| land :—his volume is inscribed to Lord Carring- 
| ton ‘‘ en souvenir de mon premier voyage a Lon- 
| adres.” To these qualifications he might add 
the boast of a complete emancipation from any 
little prejudice which a slight acquaintance with 

our history, literature, and institutions would 
| be apt to create. Thus furnished, he begins 
| his work; and in spite of an apparent desire to 

be amiable and civil, the ignorance and the 

prejudice come out on every page. Everything 
| that is not French is with him bad :—the Thames 
| Tunnel is a “folly”—the Tower of London a 
| “vulgar spectacle’”’—the stability of ancient cus- 


| toms is laughed at as something “ ridiculous.” 
| “ Here,” he says, “nothing is ever effaced— 


everything is respected, —even violence has 
its respects.” And then the reader is confi- 
dently told that ‘ Charles I. carried with him 
to the scaffold all the insignia of royal majesty :” 
—acircumstance for which we are notacquainted 
with any authority better than the assertion of 
M. Janin.—In his chapter on the press, the writer 
adds several items to our information about the 
Fourth Estate. For example,—‘ By a happy 
chance the first of English journalists bear names 
as celebrated as those of the companions of 
Pizarro or the generals of Alexander :—Addison, 
Congreve, Walsh, Arbuthnot, Gay, King, Prior, 
Dr. Friend, More, Surrey, Rivers.” This list of 
English journalists is at least curious, — and 


| 


| grows more and more puzzling towards the end. 


But we have neither time nor inclination to re- 
ue any more of M. Janin’s mistakes. The 
etters have already appeared in the Journal des 
Débats. 








poses he has brought an intelligence, impar- 
tiality, and knowledge of London life, which | 
never fail him for a moment. We wish we could | 
have added that he makes fitting acknowledg- | 
ment for the benefits which he has derived from | 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

London Letters on the World’s Exhibition. By 
H. Scherer.—We may expect before long various 
reverberations from abroad of the more striking 
impulses of the World’s Fair; the earliest of these 





in the shape of a book comes, as was also i), = 
goad, from Germany, the nation of pe & 
ous in committing its impressions to paper. . 
- the a foreign volume on this su i 

err Scherer’s performance does not ‘ 
notice. His book is merely a collection att 
letters sent by him to some German ne “ 
in the capacity of its special reporter; and these an, 
of the slightest possible staple, designed for the 
amusement of common readers,—with a continy,| 
bias towards German politics and nationalities, - 
occupied with many other things in London, ag 
besides the Exhibition. Of its contents or ellen 
as they may strike the most cursory observer the 
description is by no means complete ; and the 
reporter makes no claim to treat any part of they 
in a more efficient manner. “TI am,” he gy, 
neither a judge of prizes, nor a practically qualife: 
adept who writes for a special object and to ; 
particular class; my public is a miscellaneous an{ 
general one, that wishes rather to be diverted than 
instructed by my letters.” Even on this trivig 
estimate of his office, there cannot be much said of 
its execution. After the opening ceremony, which 
is described with sufficient detail and some aj. 
mation, the succeeding phases and facts of the 
Exhibition are treated in a very loose and rambl 
way,—interrupted by episodes, in*which, as well as 
in the surveys of his professed object, mistakes jy 
matter of fact are frequent enough to show hoy 
lightly the whole task has been handled. The 
general tendency, with some droll exceptions, may 
be called liberal and candid enough,—especially i 
compared with the usual lucubrations in Germ 
journals on English topics :—but for an account ¢/ 
the Exhibition as it may appear to intelliges 
foreigners, we can hardly accept this hasty neve 
paper correspondence. In any other sense it cu, 
of course, have little value for us:—the appearance 
and the contents of the World’s Fair having bea 
far more exactly and fully described (for those who 
may not visit it here,—if any such there are to be) 
in our own daily and weekly periodicals. 

The Dialect and Folk-Lore of Northamptonshin 
By Thomas Sternberg.—A curious and interesting 
collection of the provincialisms—both of thought 
and of language—not yet extinct in the Midland 
district. The author speaks of the dialect of the 
central parts of Northamptonshire as proverbi 
for its close resemblance to standard English ; ani! 
to show that this is not the effect of recent circun- 
stances, quotes a remark from Fuller,—who sy, 
the language of the common people in that count 
was in his time “‘the best of any shire in England,’ 
whence labouring men could perfectly understan! 
the language of the Bible, though some few of the 
words in the metrical version of the Psalms puzzle 
them. To preserve this pure dialect from oblivion, 
Mr. Sternberg has here published a complete gli 
sary of all the words; pointing out their affinity 
other languages, explaining the pronunciation, 
and illustrating the meaning by apt examples 
The second part, entitled Folk-Lore, consists ij 
popular legends, superstitions, and customs, som? 
of which have already been communicated to the 
public through the Notes and Queries. The fain 
stories are told with an arch humour that cham 
the reader exceedingly. 

The Iliad of Homer, the First, Second, and Thin 
Cantos : translated with a view to render a liter 
interpretation, as near as may be, in a metrical ve 
sion most conformable, though not identical in on 
struction, with the original Greek Hecameter.—'™ 
is perhaps as near an approximation. as our I 
guage permits to a faithful rendering of Home 
Tliad in English metre resembling that of the 
ginal. The regular hexameter ending is presen 
in every line,—but an unaccented syllable or . 
extra metrum may be often found at the beginny 
It is not to be expected that any such version @ 
convey to the non-classical reader at all an a 
quate conception of the original poem.—The fret 
ness and beauty of Homer’s verse are of neces 
but poorly represented in a metre which is unsu™® 
to the genius of our language. of 

The Classical Gazetteer: a Dictionary of 4 . 
Geography, Sacred and Profane. By W. Hasltt 
—This will be a useful school-book for those . 
cannot get access to Dr. Smith's ‘C 


bject, however 
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Much information relating to ancient 
sacred as well as profane, is condensed 
As far as our examination has 
it appears to display accurate scholarship 
Jeonpilation, without any useless parade 
ing. Great pains have been bestowed on the 
a atication of modern with ancient places. Occa- 
jjonally the quantities of names are marked. Had 
his been done in all cases, the value of the book 
gould have been much iner aoe : 
Materials for Translating from English into Ger- 
wm. By A. Heimann, Ph.D.—Nobody can be 
aid really to know a language who is unable to 
grite it with correctness. To assist in the attain- 
pent of this essential but difficult accomplishment 
ip German, is the object which Dr. Heimann has in 
riew. The first part of his book consists of English 
yntences expressly chosen for the purpose of illus- 
trating particular parts of grammar. The latter half 
is composed of extracts from English authors in 
every style of composition. At the foot of each 
page the German words to be used are given, with 
; fw useful hints as to arrangement and other 
Some of the single sentences want a 
jittle alteration to make them pure English. As 
they stand, they are already German in construc- 
tion, and therefore not suitable for teaching the 
utof translation from the one language into the 
other. We will specify one or two.—‘‘ Glass has 
len invented by the Pheenicians.”—‘‘ Who often 
asociates with bad men, him we shall soon take 
for their companion.” —‘‘It is remarkable, that into 
no modern language so many Biblical phrases and 
expressions have been received, and have formally 
passed over into life, as in the German.” 


J 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Adams's (J.) Anatomy and Diseases of Prostate Gland, Svo. 5s. cl. 
‘Adams's (W.) Gem of the Peak, 5th edit. 12mo. 6s, cl. b 
Aird’s Student's Self-Instructing French Grammar, ¢th edit. 1s. 
Aird’s Student's Self-Instructing Latin Grammar, sq. 18. swd. 
Alban, a Tale, by Author of * Lady Alice,’ 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 
sem Exposition of 1851, 2nd edit. with Additions, Svo. 78, 6d. 
isch’s (Dr.) Jewish Bible, Part 1, 8vo. 58. swd. 

Bolland’s (W.) Cricket Notes, 12mo. 48. cl. 
Cecil's The Stud Farm ; or, Hints on Breeding for the Turf, &c. 5s. 

s (T.) Gospel Victories, 12mo. 28. bds. _ 
Clarke's (Mrs.) Girlhood of Shakspere’s Heroines, Vol. 2, 6s. cl. gilt. 

‘6 (G., Jun, ) Angelology, crown 8vo. 88. 6d. cl. 
Dunbar’s (G.) Elements of Greek Language, 4th edit. 12mo. 48. bd. 
Bllis's(W.) Education as a means of Preventing Destitution, 4s. cl. 

Greek Grammar, 12mo. 48. cl. é i 
Fortune's Epitome of the Stocks and Public Funds, 16th edit., by 
D.M, Evans, fe. 68. cl. ; 
Gibson's (G. M.) Le Petit Fablier, 2nd edit. enlarged, 1smo. 1s, 6d. 
Green's (B. R.) Guide to Pictorial Perspective, 12mo. 18. swd. 
Henn’s (8.) Religion in Earnest, 12mo, 2s. ¢ ‘ 
How's Illustrated English Classics, Part 1, ‘Campbell's Pleasures 
of Hope,’ 16mo. 1s. swd. : 
Johnson's Dictionary, by Fulton, new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. roan, lett. 
Eng of England, a History for Young Children, 3rd edit. 38. cl. 
Kitehiner’s (Dr.) The Cook’s Oracle, fe. Svo. 58. cl. 
Mareet’s (Mrs.) Rich“and Poor, 18mo. 1s.swd. 
Murray's Handbook for North Germany, new edit. post Svo. 123. cl. 
Murray's k for Switzerland, new edit. post Svo. 10s. cl. 
Parlour Magazine of Literature of All Nations, . 1, 58. el. 
Pictorial Half-Hours of London Topography, small 4to. 38. 6d. cl. 
Popular Lib. Vol. 42, * Four Sons of Aymon, trans. by Hazlitt,’ 1s. 
Potts’s (R.) Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, First Three Books, 3s, 
Reid's Dictionary of the English sanqeer. 7th edit. 12mo. 6s, 6d. 
Routledge’s Standard Novels, Vol. 6,* Ward’s Jaspar Lyle,’ 28. 6d. 
Shakspeare for Schools, with Notes by a Clergyman, 12mo. 1s. cl. 
Staw's (W.) Golden Dreams and Waking Realities, post svo. 98. el. 
Something New from the Story Garden, sq. 1émo. 28. 6d. el. gilt. 
Stout's (W.) Autobiography, Edited by J. Harland, svo. 5s. cl. 
hrift, Edited by Mrs. Warren, Svo. 38. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Tourrier’s Familiar Dialogues, 3rd edit. sq. 38. swd., 33. 6d. cl. 
's (Dr.) The Jansenists, a Chapter in Church History, 2s. 6d. 
€ 


White's (G.) Treatise on Weaving, 8vo. 108. 6d. cl 


White's (R.) Madeira, its Climate, Scenery, &c., with Map, 10s, cl. 
Wythes’s (J. H.), M.D., The Microscopist, cr. Svo. 68. cl. 





THE BARONESS VON BECK. 

One of the most extraordinary literary impos- 
tures of modern times—against which we know 
tot how it was possible, with so large and long- 
continued an amount of acquiescence on the 
part of all who could be supposed to have the 
key to any imposture in the case, for the reader 
or the critic to be on his guard—has during the 
last week had its dénoa@ment and exposure in a 
provincial police office. Our readers will remember 

Baroness von Beck: — whose work entitled 
‘Personal Adventures during the late War of In- 
dependence in Hungary; comprising an account 

t missions under the orders of Kossuth to 

different posts of the Hungarian War during 
the contest? was published by Mr. Bentley 
“me nine months ago. The work attracted 
much attention as one of the most lively and 
teresting narratives relating to the Hun- 
farian struggle,—had every mark of authenticity 
that parties remote from the scene of its story 
Tecognize,—and was impeached by none of 

the many to whom the incidents alluded to in its 
Pages were matter of familiar knowledge. Asa 





resumed record of real events it was noticed by | informer,—supplying the _— with facts, for 
e 


P 
us [Athen. 1850, p. 1245], and by our contempo- | alleged facts, relative to 
raries :—and up to the present moment no one foreign refugees now in this country 


has offered us a hint that the book or the Baroness 
were anything other than they professed to be.— 
A great portion of the interest excited by the 
book arose, it will be remembered, from the de- 
tails of the personal adventures of the authoress ; 
who was represented to have acted as an intimate 
friend and confidential agent of Kossuth, and to 
have rendered great services to the Hungarian 
cause by going from spot to spot and executing 
the most dangerous commissions. The account 
given by the writer of her own antecedents was,— 
that she was the widow of a Hungarian nobleman 
of liberal politics who had been killed fighting 
heroically on the barricades of Vienna, on the 
18th of October, 1848. On the faith of her own 
statements, and of the reputation of the book, the 
lady who passed for the writer of it was received 
everywhere as the Baroness von Beck, the friend 
of Kossuth, and herself a Hungarian heroine. 
From London she seems to have extended her 
visits to other parts of England. Her various 
movements since the publication of her work we 
have no means of tracing; but some weeks ago 
she made her appearance at the Clarendon Hotel 
in Birmingham, accompanied by a young Hun- 
garian of prepossessing address named Constant 
Derra, who passed for her secretary. She intro- 
duced herself to influential persons in Birming- 
ham; who received her with much kindness,—the 
more especially as she was in ill health, and seemed 
to be in distressed circumstances. To these per- 
sons she made proposals, through her secretary, 
for the publication of another work on Hungary, 
—the price of which was to be 1/. 48. a copy; 
and subscribers’ names had been obtained by the 
kindness of her Birmingham friends to the amount 
of nearly 100/.—Suddenly, suspicions arose as to 
the genuineness of the supposed Baroness. Mr. 
George Dawson had remarked it as a curious cir- 
cumstance that a Hungarian lady of such high 
rank and reputation could not talk French :—the 
Hungarian nobility being famed for their accom- 
plishments, and most of them being acquainted 
with the principal European languages. These 
suspicions, once aroused, were changed into cer- 
tainty by the evidence of the leading Hungarian 
refugees in Birmingham; who came forward— 
somewhat late, it must be complained—and de- 
elared, from their own knowledge, that no such 
person as the Baroness von Beck had ever existed 
in Hungary, and that no such services had ever 
been performed as the pretended Baroness claimed. 
The Baronessand her secretary were, consequently, 
on Friday in last week handed over to the police, 
on the charge of having obtained money on false 
pretences. The examination was fixed to take 
place on the following day, before the Mayor of 
Birmingham and others. On the morning of that 
day the court was opened—and the prisoners were 
sent for. In a few minutes, however, to the 
horror of all present, the superintendent of police 
returned with information that the female prisoner 
was dead. On leaving the prison to walk to the 
court-room she had shown signs of faintness; and 
on reaching the ante-room of the court, she liter- 
ally lay down and expired. 

When the Court had somewhat recovered from 
this shock, the case of the surviving prisoner was 
proceeded with. From the evidence tendered by 
Mr. Toulmin Smith, barrister, who had gone down 
from London to conduct the prosecution, and by 
Mr. Paul Hajnik, late Hungarian Minister of 
Police under Kossuth, who was examined in court 
—-it appeared that the pretended Baroness was in 
reality a Hungarian woman of low rank and quite 
illiterate, who had acted as an inferior spy in the 
Hungarian service at one period of the war, when 
she went by the name of Racidula. In this capa- 
city she might have once or twice seen Kossuth ; 
but the whole story of her intimacy with him and 
with the other Hungarian leaders, and of her mis- 
sians to and fro in Hungary, was a piece of pure 
fabrication.—It appeared also that, since coming 
to England, the pretended Baroness had been in 
the service of the recently established foreign 
branch of the English police force, as a spy and 





German and other 
. In this 
capacity she had received 5/. 18s. 6d. a-week for 
two or three weeks. It likewise appeared that 
she or her agents had made an attempt to extort 
money from M. Pulszky, the representative of 
Kossuth in this country, by threatening to restore 
in a German edition of her work certain passages 
against that gentleman which had been deleted in 
the English edition—It is further most curious 
that as regards the other prisoner, Constant Derra, 
the evidence went to show that, although a Hun- 
garian, and sitting behind the scenes, he was him- 
self a dupe. He was stated to be the member of 
a highly honourable Hungarian family of rank, 
who would be much distressed by his connexion 
with the present case. This connexion, according 
to his own statement, was purely accidental,—and 
there seems no doubt that he had acted for the 
Baroness in good faith. He was accordingly dis- 
¢e i. 


So at present stands this strange case :—and 
we insist, that it is left surrounded by a mystery 
which we are entitled to have cleared up.—In the 
first place,—who wrote the Baroness von Beck's 
book? As she is alleged to be totally illiterate, it 
could not be written by her? Mr. Toulmin Smith, 
it appears, can solve this mystery :—for he stated 
to the Court that ‘‘it was known who the writer 
was, though for certain reasons he did not now 
wish to state his name.” The public has a right 
to specific information on this point. Whoever 
wrote the ‘Personal Adventures’ is a party to the 
literary imposture at any rate,—and will have to 
show that he had not a share in the imposture as 
to the facts.—In the second place,—as we have 
hinted,—people are wondering how it happened 
that an imposture so patent, as one would think, 
to many Hungarians residing in this country, was 
not denounced sooner.—It must not be overlooked 
that, by M. Pulszky’s own admission, Mr. Bentley 
accepted the soi-disante Baroness’s book ‘‘in con- 
sequence of what he [M. Pulszky] had said,”—and 
we have not a word of warning against the Baroness 
until some time after she had attempted to extort 
a harvest out of M. Pulszky himself.—This we 
think M. Pulszky has to explain :—and an expla- 
nation is, we further think, wanted from many 
other parties.—The story of the impostor itself 
also suggests curious reflections. The notion of 
paid spies in the service of a foreign branch of the 
English police is not comfortable to the British 
mind; and, though people know that such things 
exist, it makes us start to find the fact breaking 
out in this way.—Again,—the tragic romance of 
this wretched woman’s life—from the time when 
as the menial spy Racidula she hovered about the 
ante-chamber of Kossuth at Pesth, till the other 
day when she sank down a corpse in the ante- 
chamber of a police court at Birmingham !—Truly, 
were the realities of that life written, they might 
surpass in interest even the Baroness von Beck’s 
fictitious adventures ! 





ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

THERE is one important portion of the exceed- 
ingly interesting communication from Col. Rawlin- 
son printed in your paper of the 23rd inst., to 
which I beg to draw the attention of your readers, 
and particularly of Col. Rawlinson himself. He 
states that ‘the second expedition of Sennacherib 
to Palestine and the miraculous destruction of his 
army must have occurred fourteen or fifteen years 
later than the campaign” in the third year of that 
king’s reign; and seems to infer this from the cir- 
cumstance of that reign having extended, according 
to the Greeks, to eighteen years :—thus, apparently, 
assuming that the death of Sennacherib followed 
closely on the miraculous destruction of his army. 
I am not aware what ground the learned and 
gallant Colonel has for this assumption :—but the 
account, in Scripture at least, doesnot by any means 
necessarily imply the proximity of the two events. 
On the contrary, it is expressly stated that between 
them an interval elapsed, during which Sennacherib 
‘‘dwelt at Nineveh” (2 Kings, xix. 36); and it 
is quite compatible with this account that this in- 
terval may havebeenof many years :—for the object 
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being to show the ultimate fulfilment of the pre- 
diction of Isaiah, all intervening incidents are 
rejected as irrelevant. 
Having disposed of this stumbling-block, I will 
roceed to the main object of my letter :—which 
is, to draw attention to the fact, that there are not 
two campaigns of Sennacherib against Palestine 


mentioned in Scripture, as Col. Rawlinson supposes; 
but that the campaign mentioned in the Assyrian 
inscription is that in which the miraculous destruc- 
tion of a portion of the Assyrian army took place. 
That this is the case will be manifest, on an 
attentive perusal of the several accounts of it con- 
tained in Scripture. 

We learn (2 Kings, xviii. and 2 Chronicles, 
xxxii.) that in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, 
Sennacherib came up against the fenced cities of 
Judah and took them; whereupon Hezekiah sent 
to the Assyrian king at Lachish (which he was 
besieging in person) to make submission, and offered 
tribute, which was accepted. Notwithstanding this 
submission of Hezekiah, Sennacherib sent certain 
of his officers with an army against Jerusalem; and 
terrified by their threats, Hezekiah had recourse to 
the prophet Isaiah,—who consoled him by the pre- 
diction that ‘‘a blast” would be sent upon the king 
of Assyria, and he should fall by the sword in his 
own land. The Assyrian officers, finding that their 
threats did not prevail with Hezekiah thus en- 
couraged, returned to rejoin their king at Lachish, 
- where they had left him,—but found that he had re- 
moved from that place; and it then appears that 
Sennacherib, diverted from his warlike purposes 
against Jerusalem by a rumour of the Ethiopian 
king being about to attack him, contented himself 
with sending an intimidating message to Hezekiah, 
which failed of its intended effect through the assur- 
ance which he received from Isaiah that the king of 
Assyria should do no harm to Jerusalem. ‘And it 
came to pass that night that the angel of the Lord 
smote the camp of the Assyrians.” Sennacherib’s 
return to Nineveh is then stated :—and (in order to 
show the fulfilment of the prediction against him) 
his death is also mentioned. 

Now, with the exception of Sennacherib’s re- 
sidence at Nineveh and death, this narrative 
— on the face of it to include one continuous 
chain of events, commencing in the fourteenth year 
of Hezekiah, and occupying a few weeks or months 
only,—or at all events to be the history of a single 
campaign; and on turning to the 37th chapter of 
Isaiah all reasonable doubt on the subject is at 
once removed,—for we find it there stated in the 
clearest terms that the destruction of the Assyrian 
host was the termination of the campaign which 
commenced in the fourteenth year of Isaiah, as 
here all mention of the intermediate incident of the 
tribute is omitted. 

Indeed, I have yet to learn that any one before 
Col. Rawlinson ever suggested that more than one 
campaign is referred to in the 18th and 19th 
chapters of 2 Kings; but any opinion of his on such 
a subject has appeared to me well worthy of inves- 
tigation, as carrying considerable authority with it. 

The omission of any reference in the inscription 
to the destruction of the army is of little or no 
weight ;—as the laudatory character of these inscrip- 
tions forbids us to indulge in the expectation of 
meeting in them with any account of it, or of any 
other considerable calamity. 

In conclusion, I beg to suggest to Col. Rawlinson 
whether the discrepancy in the chronology as to 
the Samarian captivity is not more likely to be 
occasioned by an error in the transcription of the 
narrative in 2 Kings, or otherwise, than that there 
should be an omission of any account of a fact of 
such importance as the deportation of nearly 30,000 
families from Samaria :—to say nothing of the simi- 
larity between the transaction mentioned in the 
Assyrian inscription and that recorded in the 


Bible. I am, &e, J.G. 





PROFESSOR OKEN. 

Last week we announced shortly the death of 
Lorenz Oken, Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Zurich :—but we must not allow so 
distinguished a philosopher to pass from the scene 
of his labours without some further notice.—Prof. 
Oken died at the advanced age of seventy-three 


years :—and for nearly half a century his name 
has been connected with certain views in Natural 
History which have been lauded by one party as 
the perfection of human knowledge, and decried 
by another as absurd and mystical. As is the 
case in so many other instances, the truth lies 
between the contending parties ; and theories which 
look so strange and wild to some in the physio- 
philosophy of Oken become keystones to the inter- 
pretation of the phenomena of animal and vegetable 
growth in the works of such practical physiologists 
as Owen and Schleiden. 

Oken was originally intended for the medical 
profession ; and commenced his. studies at the 
time when the philosophical views which were 
first broached by Schelling were attracting uni- 
versal attention in Germany. Schelling had en- 
deavoured to work out the harmony that existed 
between his new philosophical principles and the 
laws of natural science which had been so rapidly 
developed during the past century. This effort 
soon attracted the attention of those who were 
engaged in the study of medicine, whose pursuits 
involved extensive inquiries into the laws of natural 
science ; and amongst the foremost of the younger 
men who adopted Schelling’s views was Lorenz 
Oken. As early as the year 1802, he published a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Outlines of a Natural Philo- 
sophy,’ in which he proposed a new classification 
of the Animal Kingdom,—the leading feature of 
which was, that each class is virtually a representa- 
tive of an organ ofthe senses. Although the details 
of this system are not adopted at the present day by 
naturalists, yet in the critical arrangement of the 
classes of vertebrate animals its distinguishing 
characters are found more useful than those of any 
other system. The date of this work shows how 
early the mind of Oken had seized on the ideas of 
repetition and resemblance which lie at the foun- 
dation of all modern systems of morphology,—and 
gives him an undoubted claim to the title of the 
Father of Morphological Science. — He subse- 
quently published a systematic arrangement of the 
Vegetable Kingdom, —which, although too specu- 
lative to be generally adopted, contains views that 
are now widely admitted in the natural system. 

In 1805, Oken published a work on generation ; 
in which, though mixed up with a good deal that 
was hypothetical, he first propounded the doctrine 
which now lies at the foundation of all modern 
physiology,—that all parts of an animal or plant 
must originate in cells or vesicles. Of course, the 
mode ef propagation and varieties of these cells 
were yet to be discovered. Subsequently, he pub- 
lished several valuable observations on the de- 
velopement of the embryo in the higher animals,— 
in which we discover the germs of those truths 
which have since been established by further ex- 
periments and investigation. 

3ut the work which has most largely contributed 
to the reputation of Oken, and which has been 
most fruitful in practical results, is, his ‘Essay on 
the Signification (Bedeutitng) or Nature of the 
Bones of the Skull.’ In this work he showed that 
the complicated bones of the skull are only so many 
modified vertebre. This view — subsequently 
taken up by Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, and condemned 
by Cuvier—has at last, through the labours of 
Prof. Owen, become the key to the explanation 
of a thousand facts in the structure of the skeletons 
of animals, and has opened the path in which for 
the future all discoverers in Natural History must 
tread. The laws which regulate the form of plants 
and animals are the highest which Natural History 
as a science contemplates,—and Science is indebted 
to Oken for first pointing out the way in which 
these laws must be studied. 

In 1810 Oken published his ‘ Physio-Philo- 
sophy :'—his greatest work, yet his greatest 
failure. It were easy to object to this work, as 
a Cambridge Professor has done in a recent preface 
to an old work,—but it were difficult to estimate 
the large amount of knowledge which it displays, 
and the wisdom and profundity of its general views 
of matter and of mind. We pronounced on its 
merits when it was translated by the Ray Society 
[see Athen. No. 1040], and need dwell no further 





on it here. It is a book which if a man’s reputa- 
tion rested on the report of dilettante philosophers 





Oken would have done better 
the outpouring of a gigantic 
sible a that could be 
scientific form, it will ever be r i 

the most remarkable works that ay or a = 
of philosophy has produced. a 

Oken has published numerous other work 

on Mineralogy, Zoology, and Botany: beside, 
large series of papers in the Jsis, a Natural Hin 
tory Journal which he edited with great ability fo 
many years.—His life, like that of most phil “ 
phers, presented few incidents. Early in it be 
obtained the appointment of Professor of Natural 
History at Jena,—and subsequently occupied th 
same position at Munich. Here he rendered hi ; 
self obnoxious to the Government by his liberal 
political opinions ; and during the latter years of 
his life he was Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Zurich. Latterly he did litile more 
than edit the Isis. He, however, took a warm 
interest in the progress of Natural History; and 
while he was regarded as a mystic and a dreamer 
by the collectors of facts in natural science —he 
allowed none of their labours to escape his Vigilant 
eye, or to be disregarded in presence of his favourite 
system of philosophy.—Lorenz Oken has another 
claim on the respect and gratitude of men of science 
He was the first to propose, in 1822, those yearly 
meetings of naturalists which were the parents of 
our British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and our Archeological and Agricultural 
Associations. 
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THE HOME OFFICE AND THE BRITISH MUSEUY, 
May I beg your attention to the following 
statement ?—I have been for some time engaged 4 
an inquiry as to the former conditions of the rivers 
Thames and Medway,—in order to further which I 
obtained access to the Library of the British 
Museum, trusting that references to old maps and 
charts there might illustrate the investigation. 

The catalogue of maps in the King’s Library 
contains the rehearsal of the under-mentioned 
titles: —‘A drawn Plan of the River Medway with 
the Fortifications thereon, 1725,’—and ‘A drawn 
Plan of the River Medway with the Fortifications 
adjacent.’ 

Application for these maps is answered by the 
production of a folio containing two maps of Sellars 
of the date 1650, and a small map of the Ordnance 
Survey of Kent in 1807. In the same folio are also 
two sealed paper bags with the superscription 
thereon ‘‘not to be opened :”—the paper bags con- 
tain, it is believed, the two maps above recited. 

The officers of the Museum attending in the 
Library state that the plans in question were sealed 
up some years ago by order of the Home Office :— 
at which time also, other maps of like localities 
were in the same manner withdrawn from public 
inspection. 

The reason assigned by my informants for this 
proceeding was, a supposed dread of foreign in- 
vasion entertained by the ministry of the day. In 
reply to this, I would beg to trouble you with the 
following brief observations. — 

Asregarding the navigation of the river Medway, 
it seems probable that the charts from the most 
recent surveys must be more consequential for this 
purpose than those bearing dates so long antecedent, 
—the Admiralty have an accredited agent for the 
sale of the former. 

The other consideration would emanate from the 
recitals of the words “fortifications thereon,” and 
“adjacent.” 

The chiefest of these is Sheerness. A glance at 
any old engraving of this place will convince the 
most rapid observer of the exceeding dissimilitude 
between its past and present conditions, both ass 
dockyard and as a fortification. The fort next 
above this no longer exists but by name:— 
action of the river and the depredations of the sur- 
rounding population have left nothing but the relies 
of the scarp and fosse.—The third fortification 
mains as a lop-sided brick structure in no sort ¢ 
government occupation.—The fourth, one of our 
national defences on the river Medway, was: sold 
government some years since, and now exists = 
warren for rabbits.—The fifth is Upnor Castle; 
which the wisdom of our governors, probably 
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r by its contiguity to Chatham dockyard 

populous vicinity, has converted into a 

for gunpowder. f f 

| submit, therefore, that there is no sufficient 

nt reason for the present or future con- 

amen of the two plans of the river Medway 

titles of which appear in the Catalogue of the 
aes Library in the British Museum. 

Tam, &c. J.C. G. 


qaristock Square. 





-RODUCED BY THE BURNING OF 
WHIRLWINDS ra CANE-BRAKE, 

4 recent number of the American Journal of 
giewe and Arts contains an interesting account 
¢ ome very striking phenomena which attended 

the burning of a cane-brake near Tuscaloosa, in 

The cane of which the brake was com- 

grows to a height of 35 or 40 feet, although 
jut an inch or two in diameter at the base,—and 
jysaround hollow stem with knots at the distance 
of 12 or 14 inches. At the top there is a head of 
foliage, brush-like in appearance, made up of long 
linear leaves. The canes are met with on the banks 
ofall the rivers in the extreme southern and south- 
gestern States, —particularly in the Statesof Alaba- 
pa, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. The rapidity 
of their growth is wonderful. It is reported that 
young plants sometimes increase 10 inches in length 

inaaingle night, and a large tract of land in a 
gvourable situation will become covered with full- 
grown canes in an incredibly short period. They 
form dense thickets, the stems often standing but 
an inch or two apart; and they thus constitute an 
impenetrable barrier to ‘man and large animals, 
and become a refuge to all kinds of small animals. 
Inclearing this cane land, only a few simple tools 
are employed—as a carpenter's adze or an axe, or 
aheavy kind of hoe, called a ‘ cane-hoe,”—and a 
angle blow is sufficient to divide the stalk. The 
labourer grasps the cane with one hand, and, as he 
cuta it, throws it behind him, and passes on. In 
this way, an acre of land is soon cleared. The 
canes lie fora month or six weeks to dry, and then 
are gathered into heaps, and set on fire in several 
places at the same time. As soon as the burning 
begins, theair that is confined in the hollow, jointed 
stalks, and also the watery vapour, expand, and 
burst the canes with a loud report. These ex- 
plosions occurring from a vast number of canes at 
the same time, produce a continued roar like the 

r of musketry from an immense army, 
while the flames roll on with fearful rapidity. No 
other sound besides this continued roaring is heard 
during the progress of the fire. 

The flames as they advance over the dry cane 
present tints of an intensity and richness incom- 
parably finer than those produced by the combus- 
tion of anv other kind of wood. No colour or 
combination of colours possessed by the painter 
can equal it, and it is even unsurpassed by the red 
ofthe prismatic spectrum. The tint is best com- 
paredto thedeepestred of the spectrum. In the case 
of the conflagration of the cane-brake near Tusca- 
loosa, the spectacle of the smoke as it rolled upwards 
from the low ground was hardly less magnificent. 
Itsdense black masses were darker than the darkest 
thunder-cloud. Instead of the light colours of ordi- 
lary smoke, a deep dull black characterized the 
vhirlwinds and the dense volumes of smoke which 
enveloped the whole scene. On the edge of the 


fre the smoke was equally black, but somewhat 
lssdense. The cane-brake on which this burning 


weurred covered a space of 25 acres. It was no 
“oner set on fire than the roar of a thousand dis- 
charges announced its rapid progress. 

Whirlwinds of a great variety of forms were now 
observed in the hottest part of the fire, gradually 
increasing in size, in number, and in the space 
over which they prevailed. At first, they were 
comparatively small,—their height not exceeding 
35 or 40 feet. To these succeeded others, on a 

r scale, until they reached the height of more 
200 feet; and the flame and smoke which 

ed their columns were perfectly distinct from 

the general mass which rose from the fire. The 
of whirlwinds that occurred during the pro- 

fire are described under the following 


1. The most common form was that which was 
stationary over a part of the fire which was hotter 
than the neighbouring portions. The base rested 
on a pile of burning cane, and the air rushed in 
from all sides towards the centre. The smoke and 
flame soon assumed a rotatory motion in the column 
above, and the whole expanded into the hour-glass 
form, or funnel shape of common whirlwinds. 

2. The second variety was observed to have a 
progressive motion, and carried with it the leaves 
and ashes of the canes. 


3. A third description seemed to be based on 
piles of burning canes. The flame rolled up into 
a dark column, where it was extinguished, and was 
succeeded by a dark interval of smoke. Above this 
the flame burst forth again. This striking pheno- 
menon is ascribed to a different velocity in the 
different parts of the whirlwind. The greatest velo- 
city was in the dark interval; and the flame was 
extinguished in this part on the same principle that 
a gas jet burns high above, but not on, its orifice, 
when a powerful stream of gas is supplied. The 
gas in this case, by its concentrated form and rapid 
motion, is not brought sufficiently into contact with 
the oxygen of the air until it has reached a certain 
height above the orifice. In the same way the 
combustible gases of the whirlwind, by their rapid 
motion and concentrated form in the middle por- 
tion of the whirl, do not take fire until they ex- 
pand above and are mingled more fully with the 
atmospheric air. 


4. The whirlwinds of the fourth kind were re- 
markable for being entirely destitute of the funnel 
form, for their small diameter, and for their 
immense height, which was often several hundred 
feet as indicated by the smoke, and was _ pro- 
bably prolonged into the transparent air above. 
It is a fact of great interest, that even in thin tall 
cylindrical whirlwinds, the rotatory motion was 
perfectly obvious throughout their entire length, 
rolling the black smoke in wreaths like carded 
wool to the top of the visible column, and probably 
beyond, as was inferred from their rapid motion. 
| These whirlwinds were’ sometimes bent by the 
wind towards the summit, but the whirl was con- 
tinued notwithstanding the change in its direction. 
Some were bent in a direction nearly or quite hori- 
zontal, and yet still revolved rapidly,—others were 
less inclined,—and others were cut off on a level 
with the general mass of smoke or prolonged into 
the transparent air above. In connexion with the 
whirlwinds several other facts of interest may be 
mentioned which occurred during the burning of 
the cane-brake. The direction of the wind was 
changed. Being at first from the north-east, it 
continued in that direction in the upper part of 
the atmosphere, as was evident from the way in 
which the columns of smoke were bent. But 
shortly after the commencement of the burning, 
the air beneath blew in all directions towards the 
centre of the fire. The columns of smoke rising 
nearly straight for more than 200 yards, and being 
then quite suddenly bent, served to indicate accu- 
rately where the general north-east wind pre- 
vailed over the currents that surrounded the fire. 
The influence of the conflagration may therefore 
be considered as having extended more than 200 
yards in height, and over an area of more than 
300 yards, —for at this distance the air blew 
strongly towards the fire. 

The whirlwinds revolved on their axes from right 
to left, and from left to right without any prevail- 
ing tendency to one direction more than to the 
other. Frequently the same whirlwind would 
change the direction in which it revolved, and 
would return to its first course. In a few instances 
this was repeated several times. As the fire spread 
rapidly from different points, it was at length cir- 
cular in outline, or approached this form. It was 
not until the heated air rose from this circle that 
the whirlwinds became frequent in number or of 
great size. The same phenomena are shown on a 
small scale in the common process of putting tire 
on wheels, when the whole body of air and smoke 
above the fire appears full of eddies and whirls. If 
these fires are made in a yard surrounded by 
high buildings the effect is greatly increased. In 





some situations of this kind, whirlwinds of quite 





regular forms and 15 feet or 20 feet high are 
sometimes seen. 

These facts have a bearing on the method which 
has been proposed of producing rain by circular 
fires. It has been maintained, that if a circular 
fire were created, the air would be made to ascend 
in a single column, a cloud would be formed at the 
upper part of this column, or at the top, and would 
produce rain. The whole theory depends on the 
first supposition, that the air would ascend in a 
single column; but from the phenomena which 
attended the burning of the cane-brake, it is de- 
duced, that unless the mass of combustibles were 
very great, and the fire very intense, no single 
column of rarefied air in the majority of cases 
would be formed, and consequently the phenomena 
dependent (as it is maintained) on this supposition 
would not take place. The heat produced by the 
burning of the cane-brake was such that it was 
impossible to stand nearer to it than 300 yards 
distant.—Such are some of the most seein 
facts which attended this burning. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 

Amone the many schemes which during the last 
few years have been actively discussed with the view 
of imparting a better and more systematic charac- 
ter to the immense yearly emigration from these 
islands, and especially from Ireland,—few have been 
recommended by more solid and practical merits 
than the project of what was called the Halifax 
and Quebec Railway. This scheme was started 
three or four years ago; and had for its object 
the construction of a great trunk line of railway, 
about 640 miles long, from the port of Halifax to 
the capital city of Quebec. This line of railway 
would traverse portions of the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Canada at present quite 
inaccessible; and it’ would as a matter of course: 
render valuable and productive immense districts of 
country at present almost wholly unpeopled. Such 
a line also would afford most important facilities 
for the passage of emigrants to the vacant lands 
of Western Canada, and the territories bordering 
on the Lakes and the Upper St. Lawrence. At 
present the voyage to Quebec is impracticable 
during several months of the year in consequence 
of the prevalence of ice at the mouth and in the 
gulph of St. Lawrence. The navigation also of 
Cape Breton and Newfoundland, lying in the 
direct track to Quebec, is at all times tedious and 
full of danger. A railway from the magnificent 
harbour of Halifax would at once remove all these 
difficulties. Halifax is the port on the North 
American mainland the nearest to Europe, and it 
lies in a direct line from the west of Ireland. In 
point of fact, a well-found steamer would traverse 
the distance between Galway and Halifax in ter 
or twelve days with great ease, and carrying a full 
cargo. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the Quebec Railway scheme has received great 
encouragement both in the colonies and in this 
country. Ata rough estimate of 7,000l. per mile 
for the 640 miles—and 7,000I., it is believed, is 
under the circumstances an ample, although com- 
pared with English railways a very low com- 
putation—the entire cost of the undertaking 
would be about five millions sterling. After 
considerable negotiation and delay, the Colonial 
Office agreed in March last to extend the 
imperial guarantee over loans to the limit of this 
sum :—such loans to be raised by the Colonial 
Legislatures under proper regulations and for the 
specific purpose of constructing the Quebec line. 
Since last March the question has been debated 
by the colonists; and at length they appear to 
have made great progress in settling the prelimi- 
naries and to have adopted a definite plan. It 
appears that measures are to be at once taken for 
raising the money, and the colonists expect to 
obtain it at 341. percent. per annum ; and also for 
extending the line beyond Quebec, certainly to 
Montreal, and most probably as far as the Cana- 
dian frontier opposite Detroit. We may hope, 
therefore, in five or six years from this time to see 
the completion of a work which will assuredly 
accomplish great social changes in the countries in 
which it is undertaken. In the mean time, senti- 
mental and theoretical reconstructors of society 
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may refer with advantage to the Quebec Railway 
as a practical illustration of the quiet but effectual 
manner in which the world is civilised and the 
condition of vast numbers of the poorer classes 
substantially improved. 

The collection of books and manuscripts of the 
Poet Gray, bought at Evans’s in the winter of 1845 
by Mr. Penn of Stoke Pogeis, has just passed under 
thehammer of Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. When 
sold by Evans, the books were in a very ragged 
state,—the manuscripts in dingy bundles, or within 
very dirty sheets of paper. Both books and manu- 
scripts, however, brought very large prices. To 
do honour to his new acquisitions, Mr. Penn called 
in Messrs. Clarke and Bedford to his aid : — the 
old tattered covers were replaced with calf and 
morocco richly tooled and gilt, and the manu- 
seripts were inlaid with large margins, in green 
morocco covers, and blue “moroeco cases. Much 
of the interest perished with the covers accustomed 
tothe handling of the great poet,—and the enlarging 
of the manuscripts was certainly over-done. The 
manuscripts, in eight volumes— including an early 
draft of the ‘ Elegy in a Country Church Yard’— 
were put up at 500/., and bought in at that price, 
—no one in the rooms dreaming of bidding beyond. 
The put-up price seems to us excessive ; and this 
appeared to be the feeling of purchasers present,— 
some of whom were quite ready with heavy figures 
for separate articles—The books sold well. The 
annotated Linnzus, for which Mr. Penn gave forty 
guineas, was bought by Mr. Hodgson for 36/. For 
the annotated Milton Mr. Lilly gave 371.,—or 41. 
more than the sum obtained for it at the former 
sale. Six manuscript notes of the poet’s travels 
on the Continent and journeys in England brought 
24/. An annotated Strype’s Stow—the edition of 
1720—was sold to Messrs. Skeffington & Southwell 
for 14/. 10s.—On the whole (the bindings excepted) 
Mr. Penn did not lose by the sale. 

The daily papers report the sudden death of Mr. 
Charles Kénig, Keeper of the Mineral Depart- 
ment of the British Museum. 

Anticipations are entertained of a considerable 
amelioration of the condition of Connaught from 
the fact that among the purchasers of estates there 
recently are not a few enterprising Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, who are resolved to do all they 
ean to improve their neighbourhoods. The island 
of Achill is particularly mentioned as likely soon 
to experience the benefits of a spirited and en- 
lightened proprietorship. 

The Park movement,—one of the most salutary 
which has sprung up in our time, and every ad- 
vance of which we mark with interest,—has extend- 
ed to Devonport. That town is not one standing 
in most need of such an appendage,—for the Hoe 
at Plymouth and the sylvan beauties of Mount 
Edgecumbe are within half an hour's walk or rail ; 
and the magnificent waters which flow into the 
Sound afford open spaces that serve admirably for 
ventilation to the “‘ three towns.” But we fully 
approve of the desire of the corporation to obtain 
a piece of ground for such a purpose ; and as the 
land belongs to the Crown, we hope the Govern- 
ment will not object to its being converted, at 
least in time of peace, into a place of public exer- 
cise and recreation. In Frankfort, Hamburgh, 
and other Continental cities, the grounds occupied 
by the ancient fortifications have been turned into 

ens and promenades,—and the example has 

m already followed, to some extent, in our own 
country, at Berwick and Exeter ; but it will not 
necessary to displace a single gun or level a 
single mound in the present instance. We commend 
the example of the Devonport corporation to such 
towns as Oldham and Bolton :—where the necessity 
for parks and promenades is many times stronger, 
and the enthusiasm for them would appear to be 
many times less. The present isa good time to 
press forward such an agitation,—as the visit of the 
mage millions to London can hardly fail to 
ve created in many of them a desire to have 
Hyde Parks and Regent’s Parks in other localities. 

The Report just issued by the New York Board 
of Education shows a steady increase in all the 
means of elementary training in that city. During 
the past year they report the addition of eight 


new schools and 4,389 new scholars within their 





district. The returns of average attendance, the 
truest test of the interest felt by parents in the 
working of the schools, evidence a still greater 
increase of their usefulness. During the past year 
the number of names on the registers increased 
5 percent.; while the number in actual attendance 
at school from day to day increased 11 per cent. 
The actual numberof children now attending public 
schools in New York amounts to 107,363.—It is 
often said in this country that the charge of main- 
taining the public schools of New York is very 
great, and adds materially to the taxes:—in a 
mattef of such social importance as education we 
hold that the question of a few hundred pounds more 
or less ought not to affect the question,—but it is 
well that the exact facts should be known. The 
207 schools in the New York district, with their 
107,363 scholars, involve a yearly outlay of 274,794 
dollars. The year at school includes a period of 


| 240 days’ attendance; so that the average expense 
of a really good system of instruction for each child | tinent and the Mediterranean to 
amounts to 6 dollars and 86 cents a year, or less | thence along the Red Sea 
than three cents—not quite three-halfpence—a day. | O 
Tt does not seem to us that this outlay is very ex- | pecuniarily, 
travagant under any point of view. No system of | 
police that we are acquainted with is socheap. If, 
it prevents only a tithe of what would otherwise | 


go to the erection of prisons and the salaries of 
police magistrates it isa good bargain for the com- 
munity to have made. It costs our own metro- 
polis about 40s. a week to support every thief, 
pickpocket, and burglar who infests our streets. 


Five years’ public education of the New York | 


urchin may cost the American public about six or 
seven pounds; but at the end of that term the 
pupil is able to take his place in society and repay 
it many-fold by his educated industry. In London 
the average cost of each criminal from first to last 
is probably not less than 4007. So that, if early 
and careful training when young would save even 
a small portion of those outcasts who now fall by 
a necessary inheritance into a life of crime, at the 
game expense as we find incurred in the great 
American city,—the public would gain largely in 
the mere money account. Education is by many 
degrees the cheapest of all discipline. 

The Cincinnati papers announce the invention, 
by a Mr. Solomans of that city, of a method of 
using gas asa motive power. The idea of a gas- 
engine is old: but hitherto the danger of using 
such explosive materials for purposes of locomotion 
has prevented practical results. We quote the 
following account from the local journal.— Mr. 
Solomans, it is said, generates the gas from common 
whiting, sulphuric acid and water. ‘‘ Five dollars 
worth of these materials,” says the Nonpareil, 
‘¢will serve to propel a boat across the ocean half a 
dozen times, and if there be no leakage it will keep 
the boat in motion until it wears out. The fluid 
has a pressure of 540 pounds on the square inch, 
while water has none, except that of gravity. 
Water at the boiling point gives a pressure of 15 
pounds. With the addition of 30 degrees of heat 
the power is double, giving 30 pounds; and so on, 
doubling with every addition of 30 degrees of heat, 
until we have 3,840 pounds under a heat of 452 
degrees, a heat which no engine can endure. 
But with the gas 20 degrees of heat gives 1,080 
pounds ; 40 degrees gives 2,160 pounds; 80 degrees 
gives 4,320 pounds; that is, 132 degrees less than 
boiling heat gives, a greater power with this gas 
than 452 give by converting water into steam. 
The result is, that it requires 1,800 dols. of expense 


to run a boat to New Orleans and back again with | 


the old engine, while this one will do the same 


work for 50 dols.—Mr. Solomans has his engine in | the river San Juan, 


operation. It is of 25-horse power, and raises 
12,000 pounds up and down five times in a minute. 
He has it so planted that its power may be seen. 
The engine is so constructed as to be self-sustaining, 
manufacturing and pumping its own gas, while a 
small furnace, almost half as large as a common 
furnace for heating flat-irons, furnishes all the heat 
he desires. A handful of charcoal does the work, 
and his boiler is about as large as a good-sized 
cannon ball.”—We must hear more of this new 
attempt to construct a gas-engine before we attach 


much credit to the accounts of our Transatlantic 


contemporary. 


could be written would be a 


—involving the whole subject of yeh; 
and changes of route. When aad ae — 


are sure to figure therein :—the 


of route from Great Britain to Indi 
which when the plan shall be full — 


stoppages,”—and the actual sol 





| of Good Hope, occupying generally about 19 








Surely one of the most interesting historiee thas 


) . of the Art 
Locomotion from the earliest times to th, < 
© present, 


be compiled, two pieces of news of the last few os 
roposed change 
Tesults of 
Y completed arg 
announcement— 
—_ days, withous 
uti 
prising American company of the eae ae 
problem of the means of uniting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans for the purposes of go; 
First.—At present there are two routes from 
land to India :—the route by sea round the Cas, 


summed up in the astounding 
“* Time from London to Calcutta, 


days,—and the so-called Overland Route, by which 
passengers first make their way across the Cop. 
Egypt, and ail 
: and across the Tndian 
This route—which is the more expenaiye * 
notwithstanding its less expenditure 
of time—occupies about thirty-nine days, The 
proposed new route, which is to bring us to Indis 
in less than one-fifth of this reduced space of time, 
is to be as nearly as possible a continuous straj 
line of railway from Calais to Calcutta: 
traversing Europe diagonally to Constantinople, 
thence cutting across Asia Minor and Syria to 
Bussorah, on the Euphrates, and after that pro- 
longing itself by the coasts of Persia and Beloo 
chistan to Hyderabad on the Indus,—whence Cal. 
cutta would be accessible by a railway through 
Hindostan. It is curious—as our contemporary 
the Times has already remarked, in a very interest. 
ing article on this subject,—that thus, after all, we 
should be coming back to the ancient commercial 
route between Europe and Central Asia, which it 
was Vasco de Gama’s glory to have superseded 
Nor is the scheme a mere possibility of the future, 
Parts of the proposed line of railway, making 
2,600 miles out of the total distance of 5,600, are 
already undertaken or decided on :—namely, the 
line across Europe from Ostend to Orsova, on the 
borders of the Turkish empire,—and the line acros 
India. In five years, it is calculated, these lines 
will be completed ; and then, should a railway of 
900 miles be in the mean time laid down (as is quite 
possible) in the Euphrates Valley,—the journey 
from London to Calcutta will be already redueed 
more than half,—viz., from thirty-nine to nineteen 
days. In four or five years more, it is supposed, 
a line might be constructed across the Turkish 
empire, connecting Orsova and Constantinople 
with Bussorah,—so that by the year 1860, we may 
be only twelve days distant from Calcutta ; after 
which, allowing all leisure for the completion of 
the line through Persia and Beloochistan to super 
sede the sea voyage from the Persian Gulf, we 
might look forward to the time when five more 
days would be lopped off, and Calcutta be brought 
within a week’s trip of any villa in St. Johns 
Wood. So at least say the speculators :—and it 
not safe in these days to pronounce against the 
possibility of any project not physically impossible, 
—Second. While people have been talking about 
the possibility of doing—what seemed to be one af 
the pressing necessities of the world, which science 
would have set about accomplishing long 
viz., uniting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by ® 
canal,—a company of Americans have at length 
quietly solved the problem. The plan is this—4 
beautiful sail of some ten hours in a steamer up 
from the small town of Juan 
on the Atlantic, brings the passenger to the Rapids 
near the junction of the river with the Lake Nicar- 
agua ; and here another steamer is in waiting 
convey him, in oye | or twenty-one hours, acros 
the lake toa point only eighteen miles distant fram 
San Juan of the Pacifie,—which may be reached by 
an easy ride of three miles and a half, on a mule’s 
back. Link these last eighteen miles by « cam! 
or otherwise,—and the Atlantic and the : 
are permanently united !—The alleged impractia- 
bility of the Nicaragua route was, it seems, a mere 
delusion, —which has been dispelled by simply 
ing up the river San Juan. 
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The last Month of the Season. 

RAMA, Regent’s Park.—NOW EX- 
interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
ing MOUNT TNA, in S q 

YAL CASTLE of STOLZEN 

ects. Admission to both Pictures only 
Children under twelve years,half-price. Open from 





Fes tl SUL a 
LUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
ALLBRY OF OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, exhibiting 
, 5 Cintra, the ‘agus, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
*hexandria, Gairo, Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, 
Calcutta, and the magnificent Mausoleum, “The Taj 
w the exterior by moonlight, the beautiful gateway, and 
‘ Y, at Twelve, Three, and Light o clock. 
STAL PALACE as a WINTER 
6d. and 38, Doors open half-an- 


G. 
Beverly.— An entire section of this 
JKES is devoted to the Holy City, 
solemn associations. includin - 
Ri soi tas Me ota UU 
ISHAPI OOL of SLLOA) NT 
Li SOLOMON TEMPLE, JEWS’ PLACE of 
TING, and the HOLY SEPULCHRE,—with M ficent 
“JERUSALEM, and accompanied by GRAND SACRED 
MUSIC. DAILY, at Twelve, Three, and Eight o'clock. 
Q eserved Seats, 28.; Stalls, 2s.dd. 
LLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER. 

of the CITIES and SCENERY of 
will L E LONDON in a few weeks, at the close 
te Great Exhibition. — MR. CHARLES MARSHALL'S 
ND TOUR THROUGH EUROPE presents extensive 
NORAMAS of the CITIES of EUROPE; Magnificent Sce- 
of the Danube, Italy. me and Venice, through Switzer- 
down the picturesque Rhine, and home, the white cliffs 
! ist's Yallery, Leicester Square.—. ission, 18. ; 
oved Seats, 28. ; Stalls, 33.—Daily, at Twelve, Three and Eight 

ck. Doors open half-an-hour previous to each Exhibition. 


tg GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE ROYAL POLY- 
(ANIC INSTITUTION.—All the MOST INTERESTING 
posiTS at the GREAT EXHIBITION will, in turn, be 
TURED ON at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
fus.-The PRESENT LE ES J. » 
MINERALS and B the Great Exhi- 
* i i he = ibility of TRANSMUTA- 
oN.—POPUL SC ) by Dr. Bachhoffner on the recent 
SAL ECLIPSE of the SUN, with splendid Diagrams, showing 
which actually occurred on the line of Totality.— 
mateconomy of COOKING by GASexplained.—A LECTURE 
HISTORY of the HARP, by Frederick 
+ Vocal Illustrations. —TWO SERLES of SPLENDID DI 
YING VIEWS—DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c. &.— 
la; Schools, Half-price.— Open daily from half-past 
ntil] Five, and every evening from Seven till half-past Ten. 











SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 


Rorat Socrety or LireratuRE.—July 10.— 
J. Doratt in the chair.—Mr. J. Hogg read a 
e ‘On some Roman Antiquities recently dis- 
aed by Dr. Barth, in Northern Africa.’—The 
we at which the remains in question were found, 
mumed Ghareeah el Gharbeeah (the Western 
lareeah),—and is situate, according to Mr. 
y's calculation, about 160 miles south of Tri- 
Here on a sudden the traveller found himself 

ite to a well-proportioned Roman Gateway: 
merely a gate, but an entire bastion of a 
a stativa, or stationary camp. It has three 
i; over the principal or centre one a garland 
salptured, which contains the inscription, 


b' AFR ILL : signifying either ‘‘ Provincia A frice 


is,” or “Propria Africa illustris.” Over one 
wo smaller side-arches is a large rectangular 
exhibiting figures of two winged Victories, 

fing in one hand a garland and in the other an 

je, suspended over two human figures below, 
of whom stands in a chariot. Some large 
between these two arches are inscribed with 
umcters evidently Punic. Near the same place 
‘Nadhour, or fortress ; into the wall of which is 
ita large square tablet, with an interesting, 
imperfect, inscription, beginning UMP * CABS * 
“AVRELIO * SEVERO *; the obliterated portions of 
ich Mr, Hogg supplied, supporting his correc- 
wat great length by references to epigrapho- 
wal authorities of known authenticity. The 
mule, a8 80 redintegrated, he reads thus:—‘‘ To 
: r Cxsar Marcus Aurelius Severus 
‘muder, Father of his Country, pious, happy, 
us, both the district and senate, and camp 

ui ftee-town of. . . . dedicate (this). P. Nero, 
Prion of the Moors, caused the station of the 
a vexillation (horse) of the 21st legion, 
Severian, to be chosen, and he insti- 

‘ by his own service the same vexillation.” 


ease aaa 





At the conclusion of his paper, Mr. Hogg directed 
attention to a collection of Greek vases, belonging 
to Dr. P. Colquhoun, which had been found in 
another part of Northern Africa; viz., more east- 
ward, in the Cyrenaica. The exact spot where 
they were discovered is at Bengazi, the former Be- 
renice, or, more anciently, Hesperis. Here, as is 
well known, were situated the celebrated gardens 
of the Hesperides, and the river of oblivion, Lethe. 
Extensive ancient remains exist at Bengazi. 

July 24.—The Earl of Carlisle in the chair.— 
Mr. G. Finlay read an abstract of his History of 
the Greek Empire.—The meeting had afterwards 
the satisfaction of hearing from Mr. Layard a 
statement of the progress and results of his recent 
explorations at Nimroud ; from which it was evi- 
dent that the public is justified in forming high 
expectations of the advance which it will be en- 
abled to make in the knowledge of Assyrian 
history and antiquities, in consequence of Mr. 
Layard’s further indefatigable labours. The new 
objects of antiquity exhumed will throw light on 
the state of the arts, the chronology, the origin 
of the Egyptian influence, and other facts relating 
to this the most ancient empire of the world. 


EntTomo.ocicaL.—Sept. 1.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair. — A. Beaumont, 
Esq., of Huddersfield, was elected a member. 
—Mr. A. White exhibited a Crustacean, the 
Nymphon giganteun of Goodsir, taken in the 
sea at the depth of twenty fathoms, near the isle 
of Zetland.—The President exhibited a moth reared 
from eggs received from Mr. Parker. It was a 
Bombyx, differing apparently from the silkworm 
moth; and in the province of Cheetiang, in the 
north of China, the larve spun a fine kind of silk 
known as Tsatlee. The President also exhibited 
bred specimens of a Nepticula, apparently VV. cen- 
tifoliella. The larvee, which had no visible legs, after 
mining in a tortuous manner in rose leaves, came 
out of their chamber and made their cocoon between 
the bract at the base of the leaf and the foot-stem 
of the leaf, which situation afforded a secure retreat 
for the caterpillars to make ‘their flat, boat-shaped 
coverings.—Mr. Spence communicated some eggs 
of an insect unknown, disposed in a very beautiful 
manner round the foliage of a fir.—Mr. Stainton, 
who, on the part of Mr. Bowring, presented some 
specimens of Cyclosoma insularis trom Hong-Kong, 
said that Mr. Bowring informed him it was their 
habit to burrow into the sand head first.—Mr. 
Grant exhibited Peronea permutana, Agrotis valli- 
gera, and Gelechia pictella, all from Barnes Common, 
being a new locality inland for species hitherto 
only found on the sea coast. Mr. Grant also exhi- 
bited a single specimen of Gelechia brizella, taken at 
Southend in July, the first known British example 
of the species. —Mr. Smith said that at a former 
meeting the President had noticed that with some 
Oxystoma Ulicis in pods of furze was a larva which 
he took to be that of a parasite upon Oxystoma, 
Mr. Smith from similar larve had reared specimens 
of a Pteromalus, no doubt parasitic on Oxystoma. 
Mr. Smith exhibited a bee new to Britain, the 
Bombus arcticus of Dahlborn, lately taken by Mr. 
White at Lerwich, where it was abundant.—Mr. 
Douglas exhibited specimens of Depressaria atomella 
reared from larve on broom, Gelechia fraternella 
reared from larve which twisted up the tops of 
shoots of Stelluria uliginosa, Gracilaria Orionidis, 
and a new species of Stigmonota taken at Headley 
Lane, on the 10th of August. Also leaves of 
laburnum showing how the larve of Cemiostoma 
laburnella had lived as miners, and when full fed 
had made their cocoons outside the leaf. Mr. 
Douglas also exhibited a specimen of the beetle 
Mecinus collaris, discovered by Mr. Stevens, below 
Gravesend; this he had reared from a flower stem of 
Plantago maritima, inside which the larve lived in 
June, causing a swelling.—Part 6, of Vol. I. N.S. of 
the Society’s Transactions was announced as ready. 





PINE ARTS 


SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS BY ENGLISH ARTISTS. 

Tuts Exhibition is now open, for its second 
season, at the Gallery of the Old Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, in Pall Mall East. 





We need not here repeat the observations which 
we made last year [see Athen. No. 1202) in ex- 
planation of the excellent motives which induced 
a body of amateurs to cater at once for the service 
of the public and for that of the artist by means 
of this winter Exhibition —Our readers already 
know also that last year’s experiment having been 
attended with success, the gentlemen making it 
have met, as was to be expected, with extended 
professional support. Many of the studies here 
exhibited were purchased at the private view. 

Mr. Lewis distinguishes himself here, as he has 
so often before done in the same room :—this time, 
however, in the expression of individual character, 
rather than by striking pictorial effects or charms of 
combination. Five studies, by him, of human physio- 
gnomy recommend themselves by the conscientious- 
ness with which the several peculiarities of form 
are entered into and the national characteristics 
retained. Thus, we have the cleverly studied head 
of the hilarious Roman Peasant Boy (No. 134),— 
and the equally truthful forms of the Roman Lady 
(137). The Greek Primate, Therapia (148) is the 
exponent of ecclesiastical shrewdness and diplo- 
macy, —in striking contrast with a recumbent 
figure whose face, in spite of costume disguise, 
bespeaks Saxon descent. Lord Viscount Custlereagh 
(140) is the person here presented. This last and 
a Portrait of a Lady of Rank (146) reveal in a 
remarkable degree at once the perceptive and the 
adaptive capabilities of the artist for the treatment 
of the niceties of facial contour. 

Mr. Frith has here an excellent female portrait, 
entitled The Opera Box (22) :—and a fitting com- 
panion to this, by Mr. Egg, is, Anticipation (35), 
—a lady who is sedulously studying the programme 
of the coming entertainment. In the same categor: 
of graceful character may be put Mr. E. Mm 
Ward's Lily of the Valley (87). Mr. Hook has a 
Sketch (81), which is an agreeable Venetian version 
of feminine form. A clever study in this class is 
also Mr. Pittar’s Spring Flowers (14) :—so is The 
Lily (36) by Mr. Jenkins. There is merit in The 
Gleamer (64), by Mr. T. Brooks, though we confess 
to a predilection for something more refined in 
general taste. The Sentinel (125) is one of Mr. 
Hannah’s able studies :—and Mr. J. Bostock’s 
Pride of the Village (163), suggested by Wash- 
ington Irving's tale, deserves also to be selected 
for notice. 

Among the leading studies in poetic or historic 
composition, we may mention Mr. Hook’s sketch 
for his picture A Dream of Venice (240),—Mr. F, 
R. Pickersgill’s sketch for his last year’s picture, 
Rinaldo destroying the Myrtle Tree in the Enchanted 
Forest (84),—The Contest for the Girdle of Florimel, 
and Rogero introduced to Aleyna, both in the frame 
marked 119, — Angelica delivered from the Sea 
Monster — Sabrina descending —and Frolic (three 
drawings marked 69).—Two of the drawings by 
Mr. Cattermole,—Giace (238), a scene ina refectory, 
and The Trial of the Sword, a scene of armour and 
weapons, well express that artist’s particular bias ; 
while Amy Robsart (260) places him on ground 
more occupied, —at some diminution of that 
interest which attaches to subjects belonging 
to his speciality. The First Sketch for a Fresco 
of Griselda (287) by Mr. Cope—executed in the 
New Palace at Westminster—might with more 
propriety have been termed a picture :—as it is a 
very complete transcript of the fresco as it now 
stands, elaborated with great care and correctness. 
—Of some pretension, also, are Mr. W. Cave 
Thomas’s Study for a larger Picture (11), a subject 
from one of the Evangelists,—his Fruit Bearer (16), 
—and his Sketch in Oil for the Compartment of 
Justice, designed to have been painted in the House 
of Lords (142).—The Taming of the Shrew (42) is 
the sketch for Mr. Egley’s picture selected as one 
of the prizes for the Art-Union.—There are two 
clever sketches in charcoal from the hands of Mr. 
Tenniel. The Assault (67) is better than the Jn- 
troduction (62),—because it has more truth im the 
actions.—There are more of colour and force in 
Mr. Armitage’s sketch of Samson in Captivity (98) 
than there was in the picture,—while there is, of 
course, less definition of details. — Mr. Cross’s 
sketch for his picture of The Burial of the Two 
Sons of Edward the Fowrth in the Tower (114) is 
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here,—and Mr. F. Madox Brown’s sketch for the 
large picture illustrative of English Poetry, repre- 
senting Chaucer introduced by his Patron, John of 
Gaunt, to the Court of Edward the Third (164). 
—Here the sketch of the picture lately exhibited 
at the Royal Academy is seen as the centre of 
three compartments,—the two side ones being 
occupied by subjects in relation to the main inci- 
dent.—Mr. Frith’s original sketch for the picture 
of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme (222) furnishes 
pleasing recollections of the original :—as does Mr. 

. M. Ward's Departure of La Fleur from Mon- 
treuil (266). Nor must we overlook Mr. Uwins’s 
two sketches,—The Confession ; or, Two Listeners 
to One Story (235),—and Taking the Veil (246).— 
Unpretending in appearance, but most impor- 
tant in effect, are the two contributions from 
the pencil of Mr. Mulready. The pen-and-ink 
Sketch (274) is replete with science and intelligence : 
—while the Sketch in red chalk (285) superadds to 
these qualities the charm of a more graceful inci- 
dent. 

Mr. Roberts exhibits here certain examples of 
distinct epochs in Egyptian architecture : — The 
Entrance to the Great Temple of Aboo Simbool in Nubia 
(255) showing the first period of Egyptian architec- 
ture, of the time of the Pharaohs,—The Portico of the 
Temple of Edfou in Upper Egypt (268) exemplify- 
ing the second period, under the Ptolemies,—and 
The Elevation of the Portico of the Temple of Den- 
dera (263) exhibiting the third or last period. The 
Church of St. Bavon at Haarlem, showing the 


Great Organ (258), and The Interior of Kelso | 


Abbey, Roxburghshire (262), contrast well in their 
minuteness with the massive scale of Oriental pro- 
portion.—Venice, the inexhaustible, has here sup- 
plied more than her usual amount of material for 
the painters of interior and of exterior scene. To 
the latter Mr. Lake Price contributes Rio San 
Trovaso: a Study from Nature (219), and The 


Riva de Schiavone, Venice: a Study from Nature | 
(226),—Mr. Holland, The Rialto (190), and Venice | 


(230). In these, the followers of Palladio and San- 
sovino will find it not easy to discover the archi- 
tectural motives and forms of their schools. 
interiors, the most conspicuous are, 
Cornaro Spinelli, Venice(241), by Mr. Lake Price,— 


Mr. Hart’s Great Council Chamberinthe Ducal Palace | 


at Venice (276),—and The Interior of the Sacristy 


St. Mark’s (275), by the same.—Mr. Edward | 


& 
‘ooke’s studies in the neighbourhood of Genoa are 


remarkable more for excessive care and finish than | 


for breadth of effect. There are by him, The Bay 
of Monaco, looking out of the Gulf of Genoa (31), 
—Martello Tower, Mentone—Evening (130),—St. 


Remo, Gulf of Genoa (136),—Amalfi from the Con- | 


vent (264),—and The Capuchin Convent (25) at the 
same place. 


background, has very truthful effect.—Mr. Lin- 


ton has a Wilson-like view of The Lake of Albano | 


and Castel Gondolfo (280) ;—and there is great 
merit in his Venetian Scene (221). Home truths 
are told in his Cottage on Hampstead Heath (281). 
—We like Mr. Vacher’s Taormina from under the 
Walls, Sicily (49). There is power by the same 
hand in the Convent of Arc’ Angelo, La Cava, King- 
dom of Naples (253). A Street in Algeria (37) 
affords to the same artist scope for indulgence in 
more positive colour. 


Two remarkably well-completed interiors are | 


from the pencil of Mr. J. D. Hardy,-—(273 and 
284). They emulate the truth-telling of Dutch 
Art.—In the same department, Mr. Charles Land- 
seer has produced a Sketch at Mayfield, Sussec 
(259); and two views at Knowle—Scene in an 
Upper Apartment (99),—and The Entrance to the 
House itself (72).—Some clever studies of Turkish 
figures by M. Pisani (in frame 94) merit attention : 
—as do also two frames of studies of Flowers (76 


and 90) by Mr. H. O’Neil.—Among other things | 


worthy of attention are—The Study for the Picture 
of Salvator Rosa (96) by Mr. Stanfield,—An Jnte- 
rior at Chepstow Castle (131), and The Great Tor 


(267), by the same,—Mr. F. W. Topham’s High- 


land Bridge (128), — Dunstanborough Castle, 
Coast of Northumberland (43),—A Salmon Trap 
on the Lledder, North Wales, and a Water 


Mill near Caernarvon (both in .frame 53), by | the junction of what is old with what is new much | theme must be charged with a certain 


Of | 
The Palazzo | 


The view of Santa Croce in Gieru- | 
salemme (136), with the campagna forming the 


Mr. J. Wilson, junior,—Mr. E. Duncan’s Cottage 
at Dawney, near Windsor (75),—Mr. C. Bran- 
white’s Sketches, North Wales (92),—Mr. G. Rich- 
mond’s Sketch from Nature at Margate (98),—Mr. 
F. Mackenzie’s careful drawing of The Front of the 
Refectory, Rievaul« Abbey, Yorkshire (103), not to be 
set aside even for the more modern specious treat- 
ment of dextrous handling in impasted body colour, 
—Mr. Frank Dillon’s Two Sketches made at Hast- 
ings (182),—Mr. T. Creswick’s admirable Study of 
Boats (145), —Mr. Samuel Prout’s Venice (148),— 
Mr. Jenkins’s large drawing entitled The Wedding 
(152), —Mr. C. Davidson’s view on Earlswood 
| Common, Reigate (159),—Mr. Jutsum’s Mill-end 
Ferry, near Henley on Thames (169),—Mr. Walter 
| Goodall’s Indian Tent—Great Exhibition (170),— 
| Mr. C. Lucy’sStudy from Nature looking down Lake 
Windermere (171),—Mr. T. Webster'schalk drawing 

of an Old Dame (184), showing the care which this 
| artist takes in the preparation for his pictures,— 
| Mr. V. Bartholomew’s Pine Apple, dc. (210),— 
| Mr. R. Ansdell’s Poacher on the look out (215), 
| his Duck Shooting (229), and the Portrait (269) by 
| the same. 

To the above list of prominent works we can 
| add only the names of a few of the contributors 
of landscape : the majority looking as if they had 
been drawn after one pattern and executed by 
one hand. This must in the end work its own 
cure :—satiety will lead to distaste. The honour- 
able exceptions here bear the names of Copley 
Fielding, Montague, Callow, Gastineau, Bennett, 
Stark, Aylmer, G. E. Hering, Parrott, Palmer, 
Fripp, T. M. Richardson, Pigeon, Duncan, David- 
son, Leitch, Allen, Branwhite, Clint, Knell and 
a few others. There is promise in some drawings 
by a new hand, Mr. James Godwin : — whose 
Music (28),—An Episode from the History of the 
Plague (189), and Provision Merchant during the 
| same period (198) are demonstrations of a power 
that requires only the controlling influences of 
| time and practice to qualify this aspirant for excel- 
| lent results. 








Frye-Art Gossip.—The Westminster Improve- 
ment Commissioners propose erecting a statue of 
the Queen at the east end of the newly-opened 
Victoria Street ;—and Mr. Bell, the sculptor, has 
undertaken to execute a sitting figure of Her 
Majesty, seven feet high, and in fine bronze, for a 
thousand guineas. The pedestal, we are told, will 
be decorated with a picturesque treatment of the 
Royal Arms, — the lion and the unicorn to be 
treated unheraldically ;— “‘and two ornamental 
gas lamps, which will be required in that situa- 
tion, are to be combined, so as to produce an 
architectural effect.” 

It may be convenient that we should call the 
attention of our readers to the fact that the National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square and the Vernon col- 
lection in Marlborough House will be closed, for 
the annual vacation, on Saturday, the 13th inst.,— 
and opened again to the public on Monday, the 
, 27th of October. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. B. P. 
Gibbon, the line engraver, deservedly celebrated 
for his many excellent engravings after the works 
of Sir Edwin Landseer. His death was occasioned 
by a sudden attack of English cholera. He was 
well versed in the history of his art,—and of a mild 
and gentlemanlike disposition of mind. One of 
his first works was a small engraving after Land- 
seer’s ‘Travelled Monkey ;’ and the work on which 
he waslast engaged—and which he has left scarcely 
half done—was an engraving after one of Mr. 
Webster's pictures. His inclinations in early life 
turned to the stage ;—but his true path was line 
engraving. In this he was distinguished rather 
for the delicacy of his touch and the close cha- 
| racter of his work, than for breadth of effect and 
boldness in the laying in of lines. 
| ©The last twelvemonth,” writes a travelling 
| friend, ‘‘ has been very showy in results as regards 
| the completion of Cologne Cathedral. If the next 
keep any proportion with it, another August may 

see the transept walls finished :—the vaulting of the 
| roof being a longer business, I suspect, and one 
' full of anxiety,—as on the solidity of the work in 
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will depend when the presen 
the choir shall be P seh pelle Aan. chats of 
too, has been made in raising the walls of tl 
-—and one of the piers of the skeleton toa nv 
been carried up to an important height tg 
the work seems to have advanced more rapidly 


I think, than in any former period 
length.” period of sin 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Pianoforte Music. 

_ Nor long ago, we had occasion to notice 
increase of solid and intelligent amateunsj 
amongst us. In the progress, however and di 
fusion of musical taste, the caprices and exceptions 
are many. While a public for chamber-music af 
the highest classical quality is evidently increas. 
ing in England, there still seems too little ¢ 
of anything like high-class composition for the 
Pianoforte. A new solo Sonata of the most solid 
merit would find some difficulty in obtaining a 
pair of hands to play it and a pair of ears to hea 
it. Even in the domain of Fantasias, Notturaj 
Rondos and Melodies,—now that Mendelssohn ani 
Chopin are gone, we know not whom we could 
name as a composer, with the exception of i. 
Stephen Heller; yet, strangely enough, we ar 
informed that his beautiful and original music 
**does not take,” as the jargon is. Are we to com 
to the conclusion that now, when the Erards anj 
Broadwoods have carried the Pianoforte asa m.- 
chine to a height of power and perfection m. 
dreamed of by our ancestors, the days of imag. 
nation and inspiration have passed away !—that 
the Thalbergs, and Liszts, and Prudents have sy. 
ceeded in killing fancy by the amount of diffica. 
ties which they have habituated the ear to expect 
Something of the kind, for the moment, woul 
seem to be the case. 

There is little, at all events, in the heap of sly 
pianoforte music before us which contradicts such 
a chill prophecy.—Amaranthe, by M. Silas, is the 
most ambitious, perhaps, of the publications to be 
noticed ; a fantasia on themes not devoid of ee- 
gance and grandeur. But there is a sort of thid- 
mess in the structure of the piece (we know no 
how better to convey our meaning)—an absense 
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of light and of lightness in contrast—which ra. 
ders it, as a whole, wearisome, in spite of mud 
good matter imbedded in it. We become tired d 
the full chord and the two pair of hands employel 
without intermission and by way of comment a 
every subject:—and hence we like this ‘Am 
ranthe’ less than other music by M. Silas whid 
has been published. 

Mandolines Espagnoles, No. I.—Le Carnacdl 
No. II.—La Sérénade, No. I1I.—La Danse, \e 
Nocturne; 2me Nocturne.—Maric, Etude.—Mx- 
dora. By Adrien Talexy.—It is a pity that cut 
positions having such charming titles should bes 
small and commonplace. Easy prettiness 1s 0 
best praise that can be awarded to the best among 
them ;—none rising to the level of those slig 
things by Hiinten which twenty years sie 
were on the pianofortes of every young } 
desirous of making a great show at small cost.—/ 
Grdce, Morceau Caractéristique, and Introduct 
and Rondo, are by J. Warburg,—another om 
poser whose name will be new to our readers. ! 
the second of these publications, a certain pens! 
elegance in the subject of the Rondo (which isi 
B minor) must be commended. An Allegretto Pw 
torale, for the Pianoforte, by Mr. T. Best, is sume 
what more solid —we may even say sterner—si 
being written with a rather un-pastoral pari 
of those devices of composition which belong #8 
organ rather than to the pianoforte ; yet wi" 
large a use of modulation to befit the former® 
strument.—Of Pensée Fugitive and L’Almée, Dive 
tissement & Quatre Mains, par Lindsay Sloper, oy 
14, the latter is our favourite,—in part becau® 
its form, but still more because of the more bg 
tended developement of the composition. 
Sloperishappierin developement than in firsti 








| Mr. Emanuel Aguilar’s ‘ Caprice” should be 
| called a Rondo. It is by no means easy; 
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aa ae di ht 
tion has grace, and is wrought up 
int the eos calculated F interest the pianoforte 
ver his degree.—Last, let us men- 
pret i sprite Polke, brilliant Phantasy, by Laura 
wien Barker. This rondo is gay and elvish as 
ell a8 brilliant ; and its fantastic mirth becomes 
scularly commendable in one who has hitherto 
a herself known by compositions more thought- 
fa] in conception and more sedate in form. Miss 
|, Barker has versatility, —not anywhere just now 
ut especially the reverse among 
who have too frequently written 
the same set of echoes. 


3 common gift, b 
female composers, 
fom merely one and 
Vocal Music. 

six Vocal Quartetts for two Trebles, Tenor and 
Bass, to be sung without Accompaniment. Composed 
jy F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Op. 88, No. 17. 
Posthumous Works.—The increase of publications 
ig this form is a good sign—the practice of print- 
ing separate parts for the singers, implying that 
ihe latter (especially where the composition is un- 
seompanied) must possess musical science greater 
tan was owned by the average vocalists of the 
jstgeneration. It must be noted, at the same time, 
dat the humour of the German Part-song—a spirit 
atirely distinct from that of the English Glee— 
smething bolder, more rhythmical, less sickly, but 
also less ingenious and less elegant— seems also to 
ie creeping in with this usage.—That which is 
maly, national and natural in the six Vocal Quar- 
tets by Mendelssohn above cited, becomes imi- 
ative in such a production as Mr. J. L. Hatton’s 
Gillection of Four-Part Songs, chiefly for Male 
Toices, counter-tenor, two tenors and bass : which 
wewritten, confessedly, on the German model, and 
wt of the best kind,—since, whereas Mendelssohn 
became year by year more and more conciliatory 
of the voice (as the six Vocal Quartetts before us 
vill prove), Mr. Hatton obviously regards the 
convenience of the executant as a matter of minor 
ensequence, as may be proved from the bass to 
No.2, ‘The Warrior’s Song’ (with its violoncello 
pasage at bar No. 6)—and from the cantilena to 
‘My Love is like the red, red Rose,’ No. 5.— 
This, even for a mezzo-soprano voice (the selection 
of which, by the way, to lead a part-song, is a 
nistake) lies too awkwardly to be excused, and 
nuns through too extensive a compass of notes. 
Ghd as we are to recognize the increase of musical 
sience among our vocalists—and little though we 
te disposed to accept many English glees which 
the English world accepts—we must still protest 
against confusion of styles: and regret, so often as 
we see clever countrymen drawing their inspiration 
fom foreign sources, when there are home foun- 
tains which only require clearing out and setting 
free 


A Set of Songs and a Trio for Female Voices. 
The English version by Thomas Oliphant, Esq., 
the Music composed by Giacomo Meyerbeer.— 
Here are fourteen songs selected from the forty 
melodies by Meyerbeer which were discussed in 
the Atheneum at some length [Nos. 1199, 1200] 
m their publication in Paris.—Of the music, 
then, there is no need for us to write anew.— 
Mr. Oliphant has done his best to fit the English 
text to the foreign words neatly; but the best 
tfort of the kind is, after all, an expedient only 
partially satisfactory, especially in compositions 
Where, as perpetually happens with Meyerbeer’s 
Mélodies, a word and a note have to go together, 
~or where the peculiarities of French accent 
amd rhythm impart a peculiarity to the music. 

t we are sorry to see that alteration without 
totice given is the order of this selection. ‘The 
Monk’—one of Meyerbeer’s finest songs—has been 
thortened—with aview, we suppose, of facilitating 
ts performance—by the omission of one of its most 
triking and most necessary passages. It might 
tave been hoped that the days of unscrupulous 
Work like this were over in England. 

Songs for Winter Hours. The Words written by 

les Swain ; adapted to admired Melodies of 

aly and Germany. Selected and Arranged by 

Richard Andrews, —This publication takes us back 
‘the days when Mr. Haynes Bayly was putting 
wth volume after volume of his pretty words to 

Pretty tunes, with a facility and a profusion which 


wii 


contained the destruction of the entire family thus 
mercilessly increased. While Moore’s Melodies— 
Trish and national—last, and we think will last 
so long as voices are left to sing and ears and hearts 
to listen in England,—we cannot recall one song by 
the author of ‘I’d be a Butterfly’ which is still 
heard ‘‘ within our borders.” Further, it is no 
longer so easy as it was to find such fresh tunes 
—French, Spanish, German, Hindoostanee, or 
“‘ Unknown” —as, either with or without condi- 
ments and changes, are calculated to gain popu- 
larity. Thus, no disparagement is meant to the 
intrinsic pleasantries and elegance of the joint vo- 
lume by Messrs. Swain and Andrews, if we say 
that it appears too late to enjoy more than an 
ephemeral career. 

Three German Songs, with English Words for 
Soprano. By Hubert Engels.—TZhree Rounds for 
Equal Voices, de. By J. M‘Murdie.— Life's Sea- 
sons. The Words by Robert Southey ; the Music 
by Frank Mori.—The Midnight Wind, Duett. 
By E. Dearle, M.B.—Contentment. By Edward 
Deane.—By the transcript of the above titles, 
we must be understood to convey the impression 
that the above vocal compositions are all—of their 
several qualities—deserving some attention,— 
though none seems to us what a real English song 
should be. Let us hope that the winter season 
will provide us with matter more genuine and 
excellent. Only a very modified share of moderate 
approbation can be given to the singer—no matter 
what his country, his period, or his purpose—so 
long as he rests content with the second-hand 
melodies of the Mocking Bird ! 





MISS GLYN’S READINGS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

Ir is a pleasant sign of a wholesome re-action in 
the public mind, that Shakspeare Readings are 
beginning to rank high amongst the selected en- 
tertainments of the day. We say re-action, because 
this practice is partly the rebound of causes 
which have previously had their share in contri- 
buting to the present general degradation of the 
stage :—and the fact is sufficiently striking to 
deserve that we should devote to it a few words of 
notice. 

There are play-goers yet living who are able to 
measure, by their own memories, all the distance 
between the condition of the public drama even as 
lately as the time of the Kembles, and that of its 
present day,—and who have seen growing around 
them the web of circumstance by which that dif- 
ference is determined and explained. Amongst 
many social changes, of custom and of thought, 
which have all been working to the same result,— 
it is sufficient here to remark that the progress of 
club life and the spread of literary associations have 
created a state of things wholly unlike that in 
which the idler had no resource but the theatre 
and the hungerer after intellectual food no lecture- 
room but the stage. Men who flocked to the 
theatre once as a place of common resort, for 
amusement or for education, have since set up 
institutions of their own where the one or the 
other may be had, with the greater profit of com- 
parative seclusion and with something of the ease 
and dignity of home.—To lure the idler back 
from his luxury, managers have had recourse to 
the sensualities of Art. The stage where Garrick 
trod has been surrendered to the Genius of 
Pageant, and Shakspeare has been dragged at the 
tails of horses. The better class who sought the 
theatre for its teaching—and formed always that 
sound and thoughtful element which was at the 
real core of dramatic prosperity—after having 
abandoned the public arena in which the great 
Poet lectured successfully years ago—feel their 
hearts yearn once more towards that wise old teacher 
who taught them as none other can :—and Shak- 
speare, almost driven from his ancient home be- 
cause of their desertion, is about, on their invitation, 
to follow them into the new homes which they 
have established for themselves, as a loved and 
honoured guest.—‘‘And thus the whirligig of Time 
brings in its revenges !” 

Accordingly, the practice of Shakspeare reading 
is growing, as we have said, into an approved por- 





tion of the courses of amusement and instruction 
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for themselves in each year :—and it is becoming 
a popular mode of addressing the public even be- 
yond their walls. Mrs. Butler is, we see, making 
preparations for a reading campaign in the pro- 
vinces :—and Miss Glyn, since her secession from 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, is receiving a variety of en- 
gagements of the same kind in the metropolis and 
elsewhere.—On Monday last, she read the play 
of ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ at the City of London 
Literary Institution, in Aldersgate Street. 

The reading of a complete play of Shakspeare, as 
distinguished from the acting of a part in it, must, 
it will be obvious, have both its advantages and its 
disadvantages :—but the advantages, if the reader 
be of sufficient rank, will be all on the side of the 
audience,—the disadvantages the reader himself, 
or herself, has to contend against. To sustain a 
single and idiosyncratous passion is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the presentment of various 
passions,—or the clear marking of the specific dif- 
ferences that modify passions essentially the same.— 
But they who have seen the best days of the acted 
drama will remember best how often the effect, on 
the stage, of the finest passion has been marred for 
want of anything like depth or truth in the echoes 
which it awoke,—how the sense of Art has been 
offended, and that of reality disturbed, by means of 
the very excellence which became itself the mea- 
sure of the incapacity of all about it—To have 
all the parts of a play read by the same fine 
intelligence and rendered by the same artistic 
power, is a far higher intellectual treat, no doubt, 
than can ever be presented on the stage,—to those 
who can enjoy such things as books without the 
artificial stimulant of picture illustrations. At 
the same time, for a reader to lay down one passion 
in the very whirlwind of its action, for the purpose 
of taking up another at a moment’s notice,—and 
pass back to the first—perhaps by the way of a 
commonplace,—this is a task making physical 
demands such as few can meet, and presenting 
mental difficulties to be grappled with only by 
genius of the first class. 

Miss Glyn’s presentment of the part of Cleopatra 
is well known to the public :—it had, in fact, formed 
a sort of feature in the stage history of last year, 
which led to Sadler’s Wells many a lover of Shak- 
speare not accustomed to seek his recreations on the 
banksof the New River. We need only add here, that 
on the occasion of this Reading the weak and pas- 
sionate Antony was elevated, by the same pure in- 
sight into Shakspeare’s meanings and energy in 
producing them, to his proper place and proportions 
in the play. The less important interlocutors, each 
in their due relations, were made to contribute to 
the harmony of this wondrous work of Art. The 
matchless colouring was graduated by the same fine 
hand.— But here, asever, the leading figure was—as 
Shakspeare intended—still, Cleopatra. The weak- 
ness and the strength, the luxury and the courage, 
the levity and the love, of the dark-eyed Egyptian 
Queen—her magnificent fainéantise and her grand 
oriental exaggeration—the passionate recklessness 
of her life and the passionate deliberation of her 
death—all that she felt, and thought, and squan- 
dered, and suffered, from the day when, to the tune 
of flutes, she sailed down the Cydnus, in her golden 
galley, to meet the advancing Conqueror, to that 
when, amid the tears of her women, she dressed 
herself once more to seek on the shore of a darker 
Cydnus the departed footsteps of the fallen chief, 
—were suggested with a power of variety which is 
the necessary life of the part,—and so as to give a 
lively and picturesque idea of that strange, wild, 
rich creation which sheds its spirit of voluptuous- 
ness over one of the most wonderful poems in the 
world. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip. — A friend 
writes from Cologne that it is there said that 
Herr Ferdinand Hiller has been just engaged 
by Mr. Lumley as the musical director of Her 
Majesty's Theatre in London, and of the Italian 
Opera in Paris,—and that he will in consequence 
resign his appointments in the City of the Three 
Kings. This, of course, implies the retirement of 
Mr. Balfe; and the gain, also, to London of a 





sound musician and amiable man,—which universal 
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report declares Herr Hiller to be. What his capa- 
cities as musical conductor of a theatre so differ- 
ently constructed from those of the Continent as 
ours may prove, no one can yet divine,—but of 
his standing among European musicians there can 
be no question. His appointment, therefore,—if 
the Colognese echoes tell true,—must not pass 
without.a y word of weleome. It is said, that if Herr 
Hiller do leave Germany, there is some chance of 
M. Liszt being tempted away from his court- 
allegiance at Weimar, to be placed at the head of 
the Conservatoire in Cologne, instead of Herr 
Hiller. 

A note or two, from the same hand, concerning 
the “whereabouts” of some of the foreign actors 
and musicians may be given, as illustrating that 
= of holiday—by artists read to mean vaga- 

dizing on double pay—which must elapse ere 
the winter season ealls the tourist public home and 
the public’s servants back to their fixed duties. 
“In Germany,” says our correspondent, “so far 
as I can make out, no ‘star’ seems abroad com- 

ble with the Léwes, Linds, and Liszts who 
in former bath-seasons were idolized by the inn- 
keepers, and serenaded by troops of friends,—to 
the great pleasure, or nuisance, of the passing 
stranger, as the case might chance to be. Com- 
= with their notes, “the Chansonnettes of M. 

vassor are but a meagre little contribution, mirth- 

ful though they be.—Madame van Hasselt Barth, 
who was the best singer of the Vienna opera com- 
pany, has been at Frankfort. Herr Cossmann, 
the excellent violoncellist, and Herr Willmers, the 
brilliant northern pianist, whom we Londoners re- 
member,—have been giving concerts at Baden- 
Baden. But I hear from those who should know 
complaints of the German publishers (whilom en- 
terprising enough) as having of late become un- 
willing to treat for any composition in a classical 
form ;—and I have heard from one or two who 
should know better, those rhapsodies and raptures 
about the newest romanticisms of Herren Wagner, 
Schumann and their imitators, which must—unless 
the Past be no prophet for the Future—tend to 
the corruption of taste and the discouragement of 
pure and simple invention. Matters, in short, seem 
at a very low ebb, in this country, as regards 
Mozart’s and Beethoven’s and Mendelssohn’s art.” 

The daily papers report the death, at the age of 
seventy-two, of Mr. Richard Jones,—whom the 
last generation of play-goers will remember well 
as an actor of great eminence in light comedy at 
Covent Garden Theatre. 





MISCELLANEA 

French Expedition into the Seaof Japan.—A report 
is current that an Expedition is about to be sent from 
France into the Sea of Japan. It is said that it will 
consist of a frigate, a corvette, and a steamer, under 
the orders of a Rear-Admiral who has long navigated 
in the Pacific Ocean and the Chinese seas.—This Ex- 
pedition will, it is added, “be at once military, com- 
mercial, and scientific, and has for object to open to 
European commerce States which have been closed 
against it since the sixteenth century.”—Jnquirer. 

The Ornithorhyncus.—The attention of naturalists 
has been recently much arrested by two specimens 
of that extraordinary animal the Ornithorhyncus, or 
duck-billed platypus, exhibited in the west nave of 
the Exhibition. It is a native of Australia, and bears 
some resemblance to the beaver and the otter, with 
a fur similar to those creatures. The head is rather 
flat, and the mouth furnished with a bill like that of 
the duck :—it is, notwithstanding this marvellous in- 
congruity,a very pretty-looking animal, When first 
sent to this country, it was received by zoologists with 
caution amounting to suspicion; nor was it till one or 
two more specimens arrived from Governor Hunter 
(we believe, and addressed to Sir Joseph Banks), that 
naturalists were ready to allow that the beak was 
naturally attached to the body. Sir Henry Halford 
also devoted much time to the investigation of this 
subject; and succeeded in establishing the fact of its 
reality :—a satisfactory instance of the progress and 
accuracy of scientific application. — Zimes. 





‘To ConresrorpENTs.—C. B. 8.—B. B. W.—S. L.—received. 

G. W.—The Play has been received. 

W. R. T.—We cannot give this correspondent the informa- 
tion which he seeks. 
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intendence of JAMES HEYWOOD, M.P. F.R.S. 
Lately published, § Wee 78 eh 
Volume I. of the same Work, containing the 
CAROLINE or LAUDIAN CODE of UNIVERSITY STA- 
TUTES, Translated by G. R. M. WARD, M.A, 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


CSrpr. 6,51 
is day, pre, 
UTLINES of "the HISTORY of TRELANp, 
one of the Classi cat Bat segs cal — Se SATIRE, 


OUTLINES f "the 
Second Edition, with of the HISTORY ¢ FRANCE, 
CIVIL HISTORY of th 
to Hadrian. Second Edition, with hy. from Font 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 


HERopDoTI PARADOXA ; 


i the Xu. 
Philosophy of Herodotus investigated, "rata tt 
potheses and “te 











the Student, by the Exposure of th 
rf ma aur, aa Aa} surly as far as pe ‘ 
P anations, &c. the G SCP 
G. WRIGHT, Fellow of sie fro the German ot ron 
Published by Whittaker & Co, 
LITERAL TRANSLATION 
of the 
REVELATION of 8ST. JOHN r’ 
Itules of Translation, and an Englis Version of thes, De 
of the dospe n, a! f th 2 
By HERMAN HEINFEDTER, Aut Etat fea ne 
the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts’ mate 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. Price 3. 6d. 
ae nm el 
DR. LITTLE’S WORKS ON DEFORMITIES, 
Longman & Co. 
REATISE on TREATMENT of CLUB: 
d ANALOGOUS peerontiogs with and without 
GICAL OPERATION. By W ITtLe. eee 
the —— Orthopedic Hospital." MDF at 
mtents :—Deformities of the Feet, Knees, &c. resent at Birth. 
Paraiytic Contractions — Distortions fr 
Spasm, Hysteria. . ve Tein Worm, 
TREATISE on ANCHYLOSIS, or gryrr. 


JOINT. Contents :—Contractures from Inflamma 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Erysipelas. tion, Accident 


TO SPORTSMEN. 
FOR PERUSAL DURING THE SHOOTING SEagoy, 

Now ready, in one handsome volume svo. price 10g, 

L-. MORVAN (a district of France): its Will 
Sports, Vineyards and Forests, with Legends, Anti 
Rural and a eo by HEN RT DE ORIGN 
Officer of Drag ranslated from the Original Manuseny, 
in French, S CAPT AIN JESSE, Author of ps of a Hay. 
pay,’ Life of Brummell,’ * Murray’s Handbook for Russia, te 
London : Saunders & Otley, Conduit- —_ 


ROLLIN’S KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN LEVIZAC's 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Just published, in 12mo. sheep, price 3. 
ORRIGE; ou, Traduction Francaise des Thims 
Anglais contenus dans la Nouvelle Edition de la Grammar 
de M. de Lévizac: de Remarques Gna 
maticales et Biographiques. ‘Par M. G. ROLLIN, B.A., Professes 
e Langues pone et Modernes, et du — du Nat 
tely published, in 12mo. roan. 
Levizacs GRAMMAR of ‘the FRENCH 
TONGUE. New Edition, revised and improved By ¥ 
ROLLIN, B.A. 
London : William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 











ROFIT AND DISCOUNT TABLE 
In One ja. just published, boundié in roan, 
. 6d., OF y 
ee the Prices at which Articles must be Sold to 
Profit at a certain Per-Centage upon their Tinvoioed Cont | 
also, the ae Cost of ‘Articles, when Discounts are allowed on th 
Invoiced Prices. Adapted for the assistance of Traders in 
Purchases, Sales, and taking Stock. The Calculations.are y 
prices from One Penny to Twenty Shillings, and ene fre 
Gne-and. a-Half Per-Cent. to Seventy-five Pe 
The following Example will og . ciclo Med Tella: 
The Invoiced Price of Siik is 28 per yard, w 
to sell at 15 pex-Cent. profit. 
Refer to the page showing that rate of per-centage, find the os} 
price in the first column, and by looking to the same line d@ 
second, the price to be asked is shown to be 2s. 84d. 


By CHARLES ODY ROOKS, Accountant. 
__London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET! 


N. 


SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FR0i 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies effected “—_ this Society after Midsummer, 1850, spi? 
in force ach tennial period of division, wl PAL 
TE IN FOUR! THS of the Net Profits of the Sead 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to 
tions to those profits, and according to the conditions coutainel 
the Society’s Prospectus and Act of Parliamen' 
The Premiums required by this Society "for insu! 
lives are much lower than in many other old-e 
and Insurers are fully protected from 
tee fund in pj a & ae accumulated fun 
o 








Just published, feap. Svo. 78. 6d, 
POEMS. By the late Tuomas Lovet. Bep- 
DOES, Author of ‘ Death's Jest-Book; or, the Fool’s Tragedy,’ 
bis a Memoir, 
THE WORKS COMPLETE (including * Death’s Jest-Book’), 
2 Yols. fcap. 8vo. 1 
“The author of this extraordinary production is no imitator. 
He is a man of the most original genius. Lawless and unrestrained 
are his flights of imagination, his outlines of character careless or 


and a 's dream not more violent or impro- 
bable than his ideas of a story 0 or plot. Yet the book is a master- 
piece of poetry—a perfect study of style fora young poet. Wewill 
commend it to the rising generation of genius.”"— Exami 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Just published, 12mo. 


HE LITTLE BOY’S FIRST FRENCH 
BOOK, with Exercises, Vocabulary, &. By M. ETIENNE. 


Also KEY to GERMAN, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


A KEY to the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 
being an Easy and Complete System of acquiring this useful 
tongue, with German Spelling Vocabulary, Exercises, 

Lessons, and a most useful Catechism, forming a Complete System 
by itself, Arranged by BARON ANDLAU, Clapham Rise School. 


London: Charles H, Law, School Bookseller, 131, Fleet-street. 











?rem: 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actus. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATIOS, 
Instituted 1806. 
OFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREET. 
Presic Jent—Charles Franks, Esq. 
jamin Heath, 





Vice- —Jo 
HIS Society is essentially one of Mutual 
afte surance, - which the P f its M 
Tr coven yea 
The rate of resent yo 
69 per sr leaving less oy one- third - ‘the ginal 


to 

The Society also undertakes other descriptions in 
which the yh do not become Members ; and faving oe 
allow ay commission to Agents, the Society has been a ied 
reduce the maa for this class of Assurances to the 
very low rai 





re. abi 
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The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed 
toadvance money on the security of Rolle re ne 
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GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Pall Mall. 
AsQOCr ee ciness entertained, and Loans 


securi! 
rience of 62,000 Assu 
Case ess S00, Age 20, 1. 11a 7h; 


Seopeett Prey 58. 8d. 

od, ; 40, 30, 21. 6s. ; 40, 31. 18, 10d. 

BS Sale ges Ih Ms. 94; Oks, Actuary and Secretary. 
CITY OF 


GLASGOW LIFE 
I Wg ieoxans AND REVERSIONARY COMPANY. 


19, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE. 
Donne. 12, PALL MALL. 

DIRECTORS of ‘the CITY OF GLASGOW LIFE 
me ee AND LSVRESIONARY COMPANY, following 
sal reso tion lately doen to by the Life Offices, of Soot; 
wt p easible, and grantin; itional 
ghetereatering Folic ~ to Fore reign Hestience, have 


i 





Gumeonel % 


aaa ef fin new R 

Com! licies a ee INDISPUTABLE, on any 

rte at ory e ee re ree, = ae dates, and 

i at entry to 

t ie y propos —— ing sasarance ino be under the age 
ors that he has, a me, no in 

rl of pirestars the he will receive a certificate, at 

hise xempt, after the expiey of five years from 

olicy, from the payment of Exrra Premivm for 

A Sane: ~ ey of Europe, and from the 

i so wel or reside, being 

chat Tl he shall proceed abroad within the 

i of the Assurance, he shall be subject 

ual regulations and rates in respect of Foreign 


existing Policies issued by the Company will be entitled, 
ion by the holders, and on the Directors being satis- 
en to the benetits of the preceding new Regulations. 

‘The Directors hove also to intimate that the usual Fee to the 
sea Referee of a party proposing assurance, is paid by the 


sis 8 % the Board, 
vera WALKINSHAW, Manager. 


TTNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
4. Empowered byS Gpectal Act of Parlia- 


83. 
ne Witlam treet, London. For the Assurance of 
d Bicone. including Gentlemen engaged in the 





aval Servi 
principle adopted “4 ‘the Univers Life Assurance Society 
valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
of the profits among the assured, is admitted to offer 
reat ad especially to those parties who may wish to 
mriate hei proportion of profit to the reduction of future 


The following table will show the result of the last division of 

on the 14th of May, 1851, to all persons who 

“rts that day paid six annual premiums, being a reduction of 

n the current annual premium. This will be found a 

nost Liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with 

the of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits: 

| Reduced 
Annual 
Premium 


}+— 
ve he 


nen 
Date of Sum 
Policy Policy, | Assured. 


was | 
issued. 
£19 6 8 £1012 8 
2484 13 8 7 
0 6 
0 


Original 
Premium, 


for the 
currentYear, 





31 10 17 6 

4215 2310 3 

6611 8 3612 5 
Agents in India—Messrs. Braddon & Co. yoo Messrs. 

waietee | & Co. Madras ; Messrs. Leckie & Co. Bomba: 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, 

ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established od bz Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
A Waterlooplace Pall Mall, on; 97, George-street, Edin- 
burgh; 12, St. Vincent-place, amr *4, College-green, Dublin. 


LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles —. Esq. 

ame 'y-Chairman—Charles Downes, Esq. 
a e, Esq. | J. G. Henriques, Esq. 

as Esq, “Resident. F. Chas. Maitland Esa. 
aes Beers Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
Villiam Fairlie. , Esq. omson, Esq. 
DQ Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 








SOCIETY 


SED FROM 
FTHS. 


= 1850, apd 


ion, will PAd 


Sum added Sum added 


| 
aurea. Time Assured. to Poliey | to Policy 





£3000 |13yrs.10 mths.|£683 6 8 £787 10 0 
5000 | lyear 0 
100 o 0 0 
o 1 0 
0 
“bo 00 | 0 
 o- | 0 545 0 
es 0 511 5 0 
*Exawrte.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person 
thirty took outa Policy for 1,0002., the annual payment for 
1s, 8d. ; in 1847 he had paid i in premiums 165/. 118. 8d.; 
bat the tt being 2} per cent. per annum on the sum insure 
which 108, per annum for each 1,0002.) he had 1571. 108. added 
tthe Poliey, almost as much as the premiums paid. 
The Premiums, nevertheless,are on the mostmoderate scale,and 
i need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
suranoe is for Life. Every information will be afforded on appli- 
cation to the Resident Director, at the Office, 8, Waterloo-place, 


WATCHES and their Management.—_T. COX 
ose AVORY & CO. have blished Pamphlet deseribing 


constructions of the various 
pists 3 of each, with Lists of f Prices. It is 





= | 4years 
lyear 








the advan’ 
ve the information which should be obtained pre- 
hase of an article, the principal characteristics of 
and durability. It also contains remarks 
Teepment of aut —_ py the ogre. + may 4 
lication personal], pot ‘ox Savo’ 
mdon, seven doors eta church- strect.” 


\SHIONABLE WEDDING CARDS and 
ENAMEL ENVELOPES, sta: in silver, with Sewers, 
rains wt ame Corde ncntins, ., Ragraing ot 


en 

finished 
eas water-coloar dra aa soins pa ; ema ia 
eraldic 





id P. ae ang 500 Enveloy 


.Dritiensan, and 8: wighont charge 


LKINGTON a co.,, 
ATENTEES OF THE ELECT 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, RO RONZISTS, &e. 
reap tee to pon sitenticn to their Establishments, 
is MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON; 
And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either —a places they have always an extensive stock of 


their own 
The Patentees fe feel the necessity of informing the public, that 
articles soldas “ Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer 
no guarantee for thei manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 
Estimates, Drawi and Prices sent free by post. 
Heplating and Gildingss usual, > 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto, 3 
uires for 1s.; Plain Envelopes to ay en 9d. 
vax, 14 sticks for is. Card Pla vi 
Cards printed for 2s.6d. A Ben €o lec! — 7 Dressing Cases, 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work mee, Be ~— Boxes, 
ae Books, Tnkstands, Cutlery, a at V ILLIA LOCK: 
, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittan 
for 308. sent carriage 
*y* The finest Eau & Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or 11a, 
per case of six bottles. 


ENT NOISELESS WHEELS, under 

gp 8S PATENT, = give Se to Carriages a luxurious 

and perfectly noiseless motion, and at the same time maneeey 
reduce the draught; they do not differ in appearance from 

common wheels, are more durable, and are admirably adapted for 

Carriages, Bath Chairs, Warehouse and Railway Trucks, Gun Car- 

= wyraivave Castors, &c. &c. Application to be aes dressed to 

r. 











AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with veer small and neat keys,are 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false — 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’ 
Boxes form a complete 


Lb ag ae 8: ete peeperwation for conde. 
Panis Churchyard, London ; 36, eres liverpool; 16, Blas 
aul’s Chure ndon 
ket-street, Manchester ; and dendon Fields: Wolvetampton. 
APPET! E AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 

SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to S Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, an 
and by its tonic and invi ‘orating properties enables the Se stomach 
to pormotiy digest the f 

e daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce isthe best 

ole mond to health. 
Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Pusan, | 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, —., ond 68, Broad-street. 


essrs. 
Oilmen ng Me py V3) London ; and g lly by the princi 
ers in 
N.B. To =) “against imitations, see that the names of “Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent ery i for yet Heartburn, Headach 
Gout, and Indigestion ; as a a Apers pk tis sheicably adapted 
for Females and Children. DIN ORD & CO., Dispensin 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, pba Agents for the Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 


jafes and 














THE! HAIR.—LOST and RESTORED — 





Loncrottom (the sole Licencee), at 
office, 63, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, (late Marks & Co.) 


Y,EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL & SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 
the purpose of keeping every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
their Stock will include every sort manufactured, from the cheap 
Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomel ornamented tubular- 
pillared C: as well as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and 
pattern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Rooms are sufficientl 
extensive to allow them to fit up & variety, both in Polished Bire 
and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy anc "French, and also of Ja- 
anned steads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of Bedstead 
hat is made; they have also a general assortment of Furniture 
Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their Stock com- 
plete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding, and with- 
out attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest class 
of Furniture issold, and wae is fit for no useful purpose, their 
new Stock will be found to oe on the came principle by 
which their Beiding Trade hes, ¢ uring the last thirty years, been 
so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain and 
simple pattern, or of a tS and more expensive character, 
are of well-seasoned materials, sound vebuen and warranted. 
Heal & Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
WwW eights. Sizes, and Prices of every — of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Facto: 
__ 196 ( 6 (opposite th the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road, London. — 





“A RTIFICIAL TEETH —self-adhering—no gold 
or other metal used, but hippopotamus on A pur omy bang 
are capabes of restorin health, comfort, and pero Co 
are fu eh pay an explained in a small TR EA ISE, t by @ a 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, which those 
whom it may concern would do well to read. J. Churchill, 46, 
P — "ya Soho, and may be had of all Booksellers. Price 1s., 
y pos' 8. 46 


ETCALFE & CO”s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and on them 
in the most effectual and extraordinary manner, and is famous 
forthe hairs notcoming loose,1s. Animproved Clothes Brush, 
that cleans in a third of the usual time, and incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with 
the durable unbleached Russian bristles, which do not soften 
like common hair. Flesh Brushes of improved graduated 
and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act an the most 
surprising and successfulmanner. Genuine Smyrn: 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co, are +- to 
secure to their customers the suxury of : semaine Surrae. Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holl les-st reet. 
Caut —- .—Beware of the words” From Metcalfe’s”adopted by 
some houses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 28. per box. 


HOMEOPATHIC COCOA, 
PREPARED BY 
TAYLOR BROTHERS. 


(The most extensive Manufacturers o&f Cocoa in Europe.) 


puis original and exquisite Preparation, com- 
bining, in an eminent di on he pureness, nutriment and 
fine aroma of the fresh — 1 under the most able Home- 
th the ill and experience of TAYLOK 
E delicious and wholesome beverage 
to all; it is a most essential article of die t, and especially adapted 
to those under a treatment. att is not cloying to the 
appetite, and agrees with the most delicate and irritable digestive 
organs. It is purifying to the blood, soothing and agreeal ble to the 
nervous system, lubricating to the alim monteny canal, and proves 
at the same time, invigorating and refreshing. 

TAYLOR BROTHERS contdently cha nae comparison be- 
tween this and any of the so-called Homeopathic cocoa offered to 
the public. oe single trial will suffice. Observe, particularly, 
name, 


each pa 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, LONDON, 


whose advantages over other mabe arise, from t 


mount 
extent of their Manufacture ; larger os + ‘command of 
markets, matured judgment od select on, and skill in preparation, 
enabling them to offer every kind of pla 

COCOA 











> “pon 


in and fancy 
AND CHOCOLATE, 
as both qualit , 0 +; - terms. They are 
also Inventors and cxeluste Santee 
SOLUBLE AND DIETETIC COCOAS, 
the latteri is strongly recommended by the ougand to Invalids, Con- 
and D. , a8 most nutritious an Aged es digestion, 
and being free from the exciting maker at coffee 
makes it : most desirable refreshment after a era late j.¥. 
ra 68 0) are spurious im 
These standard Preparations, which Wild ILL KEEP GOOD IN 
ANY CI .? MATE, may be had, wholesale, at the Mills, 211, BRICK- 
aes. i ON DON, and retail from all Grocers, Tea’ Dealers, and 
men. 





me CAUTION.—To prevent disappointment, see that the name 
Taylor Brothers” is yoy of tig SOLUBLE tnd being many vile and 
noxious imitations LE and DIETETIC CUOCOAS 








Some three months since, finding m gay, hat 
falling off by nearly handsful, and my head approaching baldness, 
in fact being quite bald at the oreye and on the sides, I wen: in- 
duced, throug AK airdresser, Mr. Beach, of this place, to:try 
our BALM OF COLUMBIA, oj after a with four 
ues according to your directions, I found a new crop prod 
which has now restored my head to its former appearance. As 
had apprehended a total loss of my hair, I feel it due to the vir- 
tues of your Balm of Columbia thus publicly to bear 
r. Beach, who recommended me, is the sam 
cessfully in Mr. bb ets ee whose testimony you have lately 
ublished. Mr. is Mast. ten man; lam also a nativeof 
hat place, though for the ast ten cog in practice here as XK 


solicito “Yo H. Ric 
* To Newport, ~*~ S. of Wight, 


> Heesrs. C. & A. Oldridge. 
Price 3s. 6d., 68, and 11s. per Bottle. No other pe ces are genuine. 
be persuade use any 


Ask for Oldridge’s Balm, and never 
article as a substitute. 13, ‘Wellington-street North, seven doors 
North of the Strand. 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &c.—DU 
papers. HEALTH- RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS 
and INFANT 
chil REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, orexpense,as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspe ia a (indi ion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, no the lency, 


tism, gout, dropsy sickness at the stomach durin, cy, at 
sea, and under ail 1 other ——7 M ebilite | ? the aged as 
well as infants, fits, — |. Da &c. 
A few out rot 5. 000 cures :— 
Cure, No. 71 sia: from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies: peasy ay erived considerable benefit from your Revar 
lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the Publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies. 
Cure, No. 49,832 :—* y years’ indescribable my fos from _ 
pepsia,” nervousness, asthma, cough, constip: a, oe 
spasms, eigknen at the stomach, and yomi have been re 
moved by I Barra’ 4, pollens ‘food.—Maria olly Wortham, 
-five years’ nervo' omni, 


Ling, near Diss, N 
Cure, No. 180:—" Twent 
indigestion, and debility, from which I had suffered great mise’ 
and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec: 
tually cured by Du Barry's Food in a very short time.—W.R. 
seeres, Pool Anthony, Tiverton. 
re, No. 4,208:—" Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, 
with c cramps, = poy and nausea, for which my servant had con- 
sulted the advice of many, have effectually removed by Du 
Barry's delicious food in a very short ti me. I shall be happy to 
—Rey. John W. Flavell, Riddlington Rec- 


to: 
Gare} No. 1,609: —* Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pain 
in my neck and om arm, and gene’ ra debility, which rend: my 
rry’s 


- gd Ate have m rad y removed by Du Ba 
lex. Stu Btuart, Archdeacon o! 
from W , Barrister-at- 


Hoss, Bk yo 
Law, | Kin 8 Calle ae Comes who. “ey years from 
a ined fh uae of hi At avery short 


rs, 








answer any inquiries.— 
rfolk.” 





unt, 
partial 
time upon paths ts ie food ; 
mouth; the Rev. Charles Ke 


ing the re of a lad iy from co coqatipetion and si 
meaner Miss Eliza’ bs, of Nazing Vi 
oss, Herts, a cure of extreme nervousness, indi 
gatherings ; ; Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre. 
of 10 ears’ dyspepsia on8 3 me Hr 
arve 


gene debility. The only rem 
pcampe = of cures of the above and many other complaints. 
many of which had resisted all other modes of treatment, and 
been sSenionee as incurable. 
Cfpeocention cg against Ervalenta, Arabian Revalenta, 
Lentil I Powder, I ‘atent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, and other 
spurious rr {njuricus imitations, Messrs. Du Ba: L7 han nee 
appointed s agents me Lenten and the country, w —_ 
respecta bility. is an naditi guarantee to the Ait aes of the 
genuineness of their + health-restoring food. Thus in London are 
jum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadi poarreress So Her 

the Queen; Hedges & Butler, 155, ent-street; and 

3 respectable ‘grocers, chem sts, and medicine venders. 

In canisters, Te aa for all climates, and with full in- 
structions, =? ed, Sib, 228. ; 10 1b, 338, 
he 10 Ib. free 200 miles ‘on receipt of post- 
office order. 4 ty Parton Co. “27, New Bond-street, London. 


oO LLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 

have performed a most extraordinary Cure ofan TgPLAM- 
MATION in the 81DE.—Extract of a letter from F. Arnot, 
of Brea House, Lothian-r Edinburgh, da dated Zot April 1851, 
“To Professor Holloway. Sir,—For more t 2 y my wife 
severely from an flammation in the side, for ot which she 


ee nn 
any good effect. It was then resolved that — Pills and 
mgt. Save! a ted and > a a —-— a about 


weeks a 
but there has been Bed ~™ com} mplaint”—-Sold, oat ait 
dreagiste; om and at Professor Ho Holloway cr complaint Sal 
London. 


Porter, Ea, thol-etrest Perth, a cure of 13 years’ Soman, with 
rai obtained ‘50,000 





was 
without an 
Ointment 
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Nowready at all the Booksellers’, 
OL. 10 of THIERS’S HISTORY 
\ of FRANCE 
UNDER THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE. 
COLBURN’S ENGLISH EDITION. 


This New Volume comprises the War in Germany and Ital 
ee. vgineludin the memorable Battles of Eckmuhl, Ratis Ag 
Essling, Raab, Wagram, &c. 


-— & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


POPULAR WORKS OF 
FICTION, 


BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS, 
PUBLISHED BY 
COLBURN & CO.,, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGI-STREET. 
. MRS. TROLLOPE'’S BEAUTY and INTEL- 
LECT; or, Second Love. 
PULSZKY’S TALES of HUNGARY. 
HOWITTS MADAM DORRINGTON of 
the DENE. 
MISS KAVANAGH’S NATHALIE. 
LADY PONSONBY'S PRIDE and IRRE- 
SOLUTION. 
MR. WARBURTON’S REGINALD 
HASTINGS. 

MISS MOLESWORTH'S CLAUDE. 
TIME, the AVENGER. By the Author of 
*EMILIA WYNDHAM,.’ 
MERKLAND. By the Author of ‘MAR- 

GARET MAITLAND. 


THE DAUGHTER of NIGHT. By S. W. 
FULLOM, Esq. 

THE DREAMER and THE WORKER. By 
R. H. HORNE, Esa. 

LOVE and AMBITION. 
*ROCKINGHAM.’ 





go 8 


or 


P PN s 


12. By the Author of 





13, Great Marlborough-strect. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


I. 


EIGHT YEARS in PALESTINE, 


SYRIA, and ASIA MINOR, from 1842 
to1850. By F. A. NEALE, Esq., late Attached 
to the Consular Service in Syria. 2 vols. with 
Illustrations. 21s. 


“ A very agreeeble book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar 
with the East, and writes in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured 
manner, A great deal of information is to be procured from his 

ages. —Athen:rum. 

* One of the best accounts otis: country and people that has been 
ay" of late years.”—Spectu: 

A highly entertaining = ” presenting a lively picture of 

ion life in all its varied aspects.”"—John Dull. 
eeply interesting volumes. We have rarely yo . ay a work 

on * nich we have derived so much pleasure and p 

4 
Il, 


MARIAN WITHERS, By GERAL- 
DINE E. JEWSBURY, Author of ‘Zoz, 
‘Tne Hatr Sisters,’ &c. 3 vols, 


“*Marian Withers’ will certainly not diminish Miss Jewsbury’s 
reputation.”— Atheneum. 

“ One of the noblest works of fiction that has been for some time 
published in this country,”— Observer. 

cleverer novel could waa have been written.”"—M: ssenger, 

“A work ofa high order, which can scarcely fail to obtain a wide 

Bee beaut The interest ausments with every scene. The heroine 
beautiful creation, conceived with a skill and ability very un- 

common.” — United Service Magaz 

“A clever and peitiions book, full ‘of the results of varied know- 
ledge of life. Th @ personal sketches remind one of Douglas Jer- 
rol *Marian Withers’ will take a high rank among contem- 
porary fictions.”— Weekly News. 


Ill. 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA. | : 
By the Author of ‘Sam Suick,’ ‘Tur Op 
JupGE,’ &ec. 2 vols. 

“A most attractive work.”—Standard. 
* Invaluable for its accuracy and imps artiality.” —Herala. 
“ The cleverest volumes Judge Haliburton has ever produced.” 
Messenger. 
IV. 
ALBAN, a Tale. By 


*Lapy ALIcE.’ 3 vols, 


the Author of 


v. 
The TUTOR’S WARD. 


Author of ‘Wayraring SKETCHES,’ he. 2 vols. 
“*The Tutor’s Ward’ is a masterpiece of fiction. The plot of the 
story ischarged to the full with extraordinary imeide nts and ad- 
ventures. The characters are delineated with graphic power, the 
scenes finished with dramatic effect, and the tale conducted to its 
close with sustained interest. arely has the power of love over 
the female heart been more beautifully pourtrayed than in this 
splendid tale.”—John Bull. 
here is much ability in this novel. 
qualities.”—Examiner. 


By the 


It has many fascinating 





BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 





LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRAC- 
TICE of PHYSIC. By T. WATSON, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 343, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHY- 
SIOLOGY of MAN. By R. B. Ly M.D. and W. BOWMAN, 
of King’s College. Vol. L 15s, Part IIL. 78. 


LECTURES on DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY 
and SURGERY, delivered at Middlesex Llospital. By J. TOMES, 
Surgeon- -Dentist to the Hospital. 12, 


MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. By W. T. 
BRAN DE, Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution. Sixth 
Edition, embodying all recent Discoveries in the Science. With 
copious Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 2. 5s. 


DICTIONARY of MATERIA MEDICA and 
PHARMACY. By the same Author. 15s. 


BRANDE'’S TABLES of CHEMICAL EQUI- 
VALENTS, WEIGHTS, MEASURES, &. Five Sheets, 3s. 6d, 


LECTURES on ASTRONOMY. By H. 


MOSELEY, M.A., one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
Third Edition, ba. Gd. 


MECHANICS 


the same Author. 


APPLIED to the ARTS. 


Third Edition, 6s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GEODESY. By But ter 


WILLIAMS. Second Edition, with Myf Chapters on Estate, 
Parochial, and Railroad Surveying. 12s. 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY 
OGY. By JOSHUA TRIMMER. 12s. 


ELEMENTS of METEOROLOGY. 
late Prof. DANIELL, of King’s College. 2 vols, 8vo, 328. 


CYCLE of CELESTIAL OBJECTS. 
SaeMFEE ty ZS. 


MINERALS, 
JACKSON, F.RS. 


By 


and MINERAL- 
By the 


By 


President of the Astronomical 


and their USES. 
78. €d. 

POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY 
M.B. Second Edition, 78. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 


of King’s College. Cheaper Edition, 5s 


ELEMENTS of EUCLID. By R. Ports, M.A. 


College Edition, Svo. 108. School Edition, 4s. 6d. 
MECHANICAL EUCLID. By Dr. Wuewe.t. 
Fifth Edition, adapted to the B.A. Examination at Cambridge. 5s, 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on DIFFER- 
ENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By Prof. HALL, of 
King’s College. Fourth Edition, 12s. 6d. 


By J. R. 


By P. B. Lorn, 


By Prof. Hatt, 


ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
METRY. By the same Author. 6s. 


LECTURES upon TRIGONOMETRY, and 
Pe SEPsOESIOS of ALGEBRA to GEOMETRY. Second 
Sdition, 78. éd, 


CONIC SECTIONS. By Dr. Wuewe 
Second Edition, 2s. td. 


ANALYTICAL SYSTEM of CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By H. P. HAMILTON, D.D., Dean of Salisbury. Fourth 
Edition, 1vs. 

DOCTRINE of LIMITS, with its APPLICA- 
TIONS. By Dr. WHEWELL. Svo. 9a 

NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. 


I.; Sect. I, IL., 
Ill. In Latin. With Notes. 


By Dr.WHEWELL. 23s. 6 
PROPOSITIONS in. MECHANICS and IY- 
DROSTATICS, required at Cambridge of Questionists not Can- 
rag for Honours — illustrations and Examples. By 
. BARRETT, 
SOLUTIONS of GEOMETRICAL PRO- 


BLEMS proposed at ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
By T. GASKIN, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College. 12s. 


TREATISE on the DYNAMICS of a RIGID 


BODY. By W.N.GRIFFIN, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 6s. €d. 


PRINCIPLES of 


MECHANISM. By R. 
WIL! 


JIS, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Cambridze. lia. 
THEORY of HEAT. By Prof. Ke.ianp, M.A., 

of Edinburgh. 9s. 
MATHEMATICAL TRACTS. 

M.A., Astronomer Royal. Third Edition, 15s, 


MECHANICS of ENGINEERING, 
WHEWELL. 9s. 


By G. B. Airy, 


By Dr. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Just published, 4,prie cs. 
© mMy BD 
CONTAINING THE PENTATEUcH : 
Beye the First Part of the Jewish h Schoo ani 


ible. Translated from th 

BEN sens under the supervision vet Rev heh 

Hah of the United Congregations of the yo the Empire. 

ondon: James Darling, 81, Great Qu 
saan ; andat the Library of Sussex iat hanes Xineolay In. 
N.B. The Hebrew-English 1 Edition is in the Le press. 
This day is published, price 8d. ; by po: a 
ETTER to LORD JOHN RUSSELL 0 
SIR JOHN MNEILL’S REPORT = oe NATE at . 
WEST HIGHLANDS, and ISLAN DS of 3¢\ the 
LTB, Esq. M. 

Fellow of the Royal College of i Physiciansot B Edinburgh, Pastors 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 


SHORT and EASY COURSE of ALGEBRA, 
Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes ig 
Schools, with a numerous collection of Original Easy Eien 
cises. By the Rev. T. LUND, B.D., late Fellow of St Joke, 
College. 12mo. boards, 3s. 6d. 

** His definitions are admirable for their simplicity anj 
clearness.” —ATHEN ZUM. 

“In order to ascertain how far the Author's performane 
comes up to his design, we have paid particular attention 
those places where the learner is most likely to stumble y 
acknowledged difficulties In all these we have much roan 
to admire the happy art of the Author in making crooks 
thinas straight, and rough places smooth. The Student mug 
be hope lessly obtuse who does not, in following the guidance of 
Mr. Lund, obtain increasing light and satisfaction in every 
step of his way ; and such, too, is the strictly scientific as we 
as simple nature of the course pursucd, that he who maky 
himself master of it, will have laid a firm foundation for a 
extensive and lofty superstructure of mathematical acquire. 
ment.” —THE EDUCATOR. 

Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 








London: George Bell, 
NOW READY. 


ARDNER'S HANDBOOK of NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY. First Doaree Me 

chanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Sound. |. and Optic, 
1 vol. large 12mo. (S00 pages), 400 Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. cloth, 


LIEBIG’S CHEMIC. AL LETTERS. Che 
E,lition, greatly Enlarged, containing etch of the History of 
Chemistry, and the Author's latest views on 
Agric vulture, &c. Complete, 1 vol. feap. 8vo. (550 pages), 6a cl 

2 IIt. 


WALSHE'S (Dr. W. H.) NEW WORK «a 
DISEASES of oa bg «ated and LU Nes: their Symptoms sai 
Treatment. 1 vol.1 


DE MORGAN'S 
All the Almanacs, 
Svo. 58. 


IV. 
BOOK of ALMANAG 


Past, Present, and Future, up to ap, 2 


v. 
GREGORY’S LETTERS on ANIMAL MAG- 


NETISM. 1 vol. 12mo, os. 
vi. 
GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two Brora 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. 138. (New Edition of Volume L,) 
Vil. , 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of WORKS 
in SCIENCE and GENERAL LITERATURE, published 


Taylor, Walton & Maberly. ito. By post (free) to any one writioy 
‘or it. 


Vill. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE BOOKS, published by Taylor, W: alton & Mabey. 
4to. By post (free) to any one writing for it. 

London : Taylor, Walton & Maberly, 2 
and 27, 7, 1vy- lane, I Paterno oster-row. 


~NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*THE WIFE'S SISTER, 
Now ready at all the Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 3 vols 
LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 
FOUNDED ON FACT, 
By Mrs. IUBBACK (Niece of Miss Avstes). 
Il. 
Also now ready, in 3 vols. 


LORD W. LENNOX’S 
PERCY HAMILTON; 


Or, THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NOBLEMA 
“ A stirrivg, life-like piece of Autobiography. »—John Bul. 


8, Upper Gower-stret; 





CLARA CAMERON, THE BELLE 
OF THE SEASON: 


A STORY OF THE BEAU MONDE. 3 vols. 
“ Will command an extensive popularity.” a 
Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborouz a 
Who BA... aay to PRINT and PU BLISH for AUTHORS 
moderate terms. 








Printed by James Homes, of No. 4, New eS 
county of Middlesex, printer. at his offi 
Chancery-lane, inthe parish of St. Andrew.i 
published by Jonn Francis, of No. 14, We 
in the said county,} a 
said; and sold by all Booksellers an 
ScotLtanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburg ; 
Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. —Saturday, Septem per 6,1 
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